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it  is  shredded,  to  keep  it  from  getting  dark — 
fills  the  can  very  hot  and  very  full — cools  thor¬ 
oughly  to  keep  the  applesauce  from  disroloring. 
And  the  canner  who  does  all  these  things  well, 
finds  they  help  him  sell  his  brand. 

Much  data  concerning  every  phase  of  applesauce 
canning  has  been  accumulated  by  the  Research 
Department  of  the  American  Can  Company.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  some  problem  confronting  you, 
perhaps  an  opportunity  for  better  quality  in  the 
(^n.  If  so,  call  on  Canco,  as  others  are  doing. 
We  will  gladly  help. 


J_j\  LRY  day,  women  who  have 
never  used  canned  applesauce  before,  decide  to 
try  it  for  its  convenience.  Will  they  like  it  and 
buy  it  again  —  or  go  back  to  making  their  own? 
That  depends  on  the  quality  inside  the  can. 

The  canner  who  knows  that  repeat  sales  are  the 
only  kind  that  build  a  lasting  business,  stresses 
quality  in  every  phase  of  his  production — selects 
good,  sound  picked  fruit — trims  and  pares  and 
washes  carefully  to  remove  bruised  spots  and 
foreign  matter  which  otherwise  might  get  into 
the  can — holds  the  fruit  under  cold  water,  after 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  GAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MIUJON  CAMS  PER  YEAR 
MAINOFFICE 
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HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TURN  TABLE 


HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TURN  TABLE  FOR  TIN  PLATE 
(Patent  Pending) 


«  »  FOR  TIN  PLATE. 

For  turning  tin  sheets  from  length-wise  to  cross¬ 
wise  or  visa  versa.  Can  be  applied  to  a  great 
many  other  duties  in  tin  printing  and  can  making 
factories  for  turning  sheets  from  one  position  to 
another  before  the  next  operation. 

Magnetic  Turning  Device  and  Adjustable  Oscil¬ 
lating  Side  Gauges  assure  accuracy  and  positive¬ 
ness  with  perfect  register. 

also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 

Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Spot  Coating  Machines. 


Write  For  Full  Particulars. 


CHARLES  WAGNER  LITHO.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

51  -  55  PARK  AVE.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J, 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-Producing 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minu,te 

Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 

Consider  This  List  Of 
Successful  Packers  Who 
^  Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 

Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

No. 307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER.  DL'II*  D  1  * 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF  rhillips  racking  t^^ompany. 

AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 
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EDITORIALS 

Greetings — “O  let  us  be  joyful,  joyful,  joyful” 
in  this  the  last  issue  of  the  year,  and  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  will  serve  during  Christmas  week, 
the  next  issue  being  the  first  issue  of  that  long  looked- 
forwards-to  New  Year.  Already  remembrances  and 
glad  tidings  are  pouring  in  on  us  from  every  section 
of  the  country,  from  individuals,  firms  and  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  we  deeply  appreciate  this  thoughtfulness 
and  the  good  wishes  conveyed. 

Will  you  not  take  this  as  our  personal  greeting  to 
each  one  of  you,  our  fine  big  family  of  readers? 
Christmas  still  remains  a  religious  holiday,  and  we 
particularly  like  the  sentiments  expressed  on  one  neat 
card  we  received,  and  we  hand  them  on  to  you,  as  our 
good  wishes: 


requirement  that  the  name  of  the  producer  must 
appear  on  every  package  of  food  or  drugs  offered  to 
the  public.  Had  Dr.  Wiley  been  able  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  the  strong  lobby  that  killed  that  provision 
of  the  law  there  would  have  been  little  or  no  need  for 
most  of  the  rules  and  regulations  set  up  since.  That 
one  provision  would  have  settled  for  all  time  the 
question  of  quality,  proper  branding  and  the  whole 
litter  of  food  law  infractions  now  so  common.  It  has 
long  been  our  conviction  that  no  man  has  any  moral 
or  legal  right  to  produce  for  public  consumption  any 
article  of  food,  especially,  without  certifying  to  it  with 
his  name  and  address,  so  that  he  may  be  held  wholly 
responsible. 

Now  a  contributor  brings  forward  another  question, 
and  it  is  so  true,  so  natural,  that  to  us  it  seems  to 
need  no  argument;  it  is  in  effect  an  urge  for  the  can- 
ners  to  build  good  will  for  their  products.  Isn’t  that 
the  only  way  that  any  business  succeeds?  Yet  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  vote  against  this  proposition.  Here  it  is, 
just  as  received: 

THE  STRAW  VOTE 
(With  Apologies  to  The  Literary  Digest) 

IDO  not  suppose  that  business  and  financial  troubles 
among  the  canners  are  any  more  of  a  problem  today 
than  conditions  as  exist  in  other  industries.  Should 
it  be  lack  of  consumption,  over  production,  sales  or¬ 
ganization,  cost  of  manufacture,  selling  price,  etc., 
the  fact  remains  when  the  pack  is  disposed  of  the  net 
returns  are  not,  in  most  cases,  equal  to  the  amount 
spent.  The  result  is  inevitable. 

It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  the  obstacles  a  good  can- 
ner  has  to  confront  are  buying  power,  low  grades  and 
private  labels.  The  greatest  of  these  seem,  from  my 
point  of  view,  private  labels.  In  other  words,  “packed 
for.”  To  my  way  of  thinking  this  practice  should  be 
unlawful.  It  is  deceptive  because  it  withholds  the 
facts.  Should  a  consumer  favor  one  article  by  a  certain 
packer  he  would  not  hesitate  to  purchase  any  of  the 
same  company’s  products.  Quality  would  surely  domi¬ 
nate  the  market  Under  the  present  method  large 
buyers  who  feature  their  own  label  are  the  “bread  and 
butter^’  to  canners  of  low  grades,  or  questionable 
merchandise,  and  in  many  cases  an  outlet  for  canned 
foods  that  would  never  be  canned  if  they  had  to  reach 
the  consumer  on  their  own  merits.  Both  canner  and 
buyer  know  this,  so  these  transactions  in  most  cases 
result  in  not  pnly  a  financial  loss  to  the  canner  but 
the  quality  is  often  a  blow  to  the  canned  foods  industry 
and  the  establishing  of  a  new  low  buying  price  against 


May  the  Christ  Child  be  very  near  to  you. 

May  He  bless  those  most  dear  to  you. 

Guide  you  ever  on  your  ivay, 

Greatly  bless  your  Christmas  day 
and  the  coming  New  Year. 

Thank  you  for  your  splendid  support,  both  readers 
and  advertisers.  There  have  been  some  resignations 
among  subscribers,  mainly  those  who  have  succumbed 
to  the  unfortunate  times,  but  mostly  of  those  indirectly 
interested  in  the  business  and  then,  probably  because 
they  have  been  cut  off  from  such  position.  And  there 
has  been  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  new  ones  to 
take  their  places.  Losses  among  old  and  faithful  sub¬ 
scribers  have  been  very  light,  we  are  glad  to  say. 
You  have  noted  the  splendid  cotarie  of  advertisers 
that  has  remained  steadfastly  with  us,  enabling  us  to 
carry  on,  and  we  know  they  have  your  thanks  as  well 
as  ours.  It  has  been  a  hard  year  for  many  machinery 
men  and  supply  men;  but  their  courage  is  coming 
back.  They  realize  that  this  industry,  as  in  all  other 
industries,  the  effect  of  the  first  shock  of  the  setback 
has  worn  off,  and  men  are  beginning  to  function 
normally  once  more,  determined  to  carry  on,  and  that 
to  do  so  they  must  buy.  And  so  you  will  soon  see  the 
old  familiar  advertisers  once  more  appearing  in  these 
pages,  for  they  are  ready  to  serve  you,  and  more  than 
willing  to  do  so.  The  canned  foods  industry  is  going 
ahead.  It  not  only  looks  bright,  it  is  bright  before  u**, 
and  the  whole  industry  will  greet  1933  in  that  mood. 
It  will  be  better  business  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

YOU  ARE  ASKED  TO  VOTE— The  original  draft 
of  the  National  Pure  Food  Law  contained  the  definite 
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the  canner  (and  I  believe  your  broker  wrote  you  about 
it),  that  the  public  seldom  gets  the  advantage  of  these 
low  prices.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  many  items  on  the  shelves  of  the  chain  stores 
show  over  33  per  cent  gross  profit.  How  many 
packers,  if  any,  show  returns  on  their  investments  like 
this? 

Now  let  us  say  canned  foods  are  of  the  very  best 
quality.  What  has  the  canner  accomplished  for  him¬ 
self  by  “Private  Label”  sale?  Certainly  he  has  no 
guarantee  of  repeat  business.  Yes,  only  if  he  has  the 
lowest  price.  The  price  below  the  cost  of  production. 
He  is  simply  hanging  on  building  up  for  some  concern 
that  reaps  both  profit  and  reputation  and  at  the  same 
time  escaping  the  many  numerous  hazards  attending 
your  industry.  Should  these  same  hard-boiled  buyers, 
some  that  even  will  not  allow  a  broker  or  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  to  participate  in  their  331/^  per  cent,  had 
to  invest  their  money  in  a  canning  factory,  and  all  the 
chances  the  canner  assumes,  whether  it  be  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats  or  seafoods,  I  believe  they  would 
hesitate  to  offer  a  packer  whom  they  know  needs 
money  quick  and  badly  the  deal  they  do  even  though 
they  have  “a  good  stock  on  hand.”  If  you  visit  these 
stores  you  will  learn  that  you  have  to  pick  your  way 
around  the  pyramids  of  canned  foods  under  “private 
labels”  to  get  to  your  favorite  brand  packed  by  and 
from  a  reputable  honest  concern  and  not  (packed 
for)  from  Mr.  Nobody.  Gentlemen,  if  you  insist  on 
giving  your  years  of  labor,  learning  and  money  into 
building  a  reputation  for  “private  labels,”  I  ask  you 
after  these  private  brands  are  firmly  established  on 
the  market  at  your  expense,  and  these  people  decide 
to  operate  their  own  canning  factories,  controlling 
such  a  large  percentage  of  the  retail  distribution,  who 
are  you  going  to  sell  your  pack  to?  If  you  do  not  put 
a  stop  to  this  practice  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  for 
you  to  make  any  solid  progress  whatsoever,  with  or 
without  depression.  Advertising  is  useless  unless  you 
feature  your  own  brands.  Unfair  competition  cannot 
be  eliminated  as  long  as  it  has  “private  labels”  for 
unloading  (old  packs)  and  unknown  products  at  be¬ 
low  your  cost  figures. 

Most  of  you  are  members  and  thereby  sustain  the 
National  Canners  Asociation,  and  although  it  is  most 
efficient,  it  cannot  increase  your  sales,  insure  your  sta¬ 
bility  and  future  as  long  as  you  are  forced  to  operate 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

It  is  my  suggestion  for  the  salvation  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  especially  for  those  who  strive  to 
build  public  confidence  by  packing  good,  clean,  whole¬ 
some  canned  foods,  not  the  kinds  that  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  confiscating  “unfit  for  human 
consumption,”  take  action  at  the  coming  convention 
to  have  laws  passed  banishing  forever  the  use  of  the 
words  “packed  for”  on  all  preserved  food  products  in 
cans  or  glass.  To  get  a  blind  expression  from  the 
canners  themselves  direct,  I  have  forwarded  copies  of 
my  suggestion  to  both  The  Canner  and  The  Canning 
Trade  for  the  purpose  of  having  “a  straw  vote.”  One 
vote  to  be  sent  to  every  packer  in  the  United  States. 
I  would  suggest  a  White  Card  Vote  to  Members  of 
your  Association  and  a  card  of  a  different  color  to 
non-members.  The  trade  papers  mentioned  could  tabu- 
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late  the  returns  and  publish  them  in  time  so  the  result 
could  be  acted  upon  at  the  coming  convention,  if  the 
vote  is  favorable. 

Now,  of  course,  I  may  be  all  wrong,  if  so,  I  apolo¬ 
gise  for  your  time  consumed  in  reading  this,  but  I 
believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  even  though  many 
good  packers  are  forced  to  (packed  for)  sales,  my 
suggestion  will  increase  the  consumption  of  preserved 
foods  and  benefit  the  honest  packer,  not  retard,  retard, 
yes,  the  outlaw. 

Yours  for  the  better  packer. 


The  job  is  handed  to  the  various  canners’  associa¬ 
tions  to  get  out  the  vote.  We  will  gladly  tabulate  it, 
holding  in  strictest  secrecy  every  name  or  manner  of 
voting  and  merely  announcing  totals.  If  there  are 
enough  votes  cast  we  might  give  them  by  sections, 
i.  e..  Coast,  Central  West,  East.  And  if  any  care  to 
send  in  votes  direct  to  us  we  will  treat  them  the  same 
way,  checking  only  to  prevent  duplication.  What  do 
you  say? 

^  jt 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

JANUARY  4-5-6,  1933— Northwest  Canners,  Hotel 
Multnomah,  Portland,  Ore.  Annual. 

JANUARY  5-6,  1933— Ozark  Canners,  Hotel  Metro¬ 
politan,  Springfield,  Mo.  Annual. 

JANUARY  22  to  27,  1933  —  National  Canners; 
National  Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COIHPAAY,  Inc. 

Orokers  anJ  Commission 

Gunned  and  Gunners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 
NOW  READY 

A  litt  of  cannora  of  tho  United  Statea,  compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation,  from  Statiatical 
Reporta  and  aach  other  reliable  data.  23rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


The  NEW  TOWNSEND  is  the  Right 

Answer  To  Your 
Cutting  Problems! 

Greatest  capacity — best  quality  of 
output — lowest  cost. 

Send  us  your  enquiry  before  the 
Sales  Tax  Bill  is  passed. 

h  will  pay  you  to  write  ua 
immediately 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N  Y. 


You  cannot  afford  at  any  time  to  over¬ 
look  our  Quality  &  Prices  on 

Labeling  Machines 
Casing  Machines 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 
HANOVER,  PA. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners '  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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CANNERS  CONVENTIONS 

MEETINGS  OF  TRI-STATES  and  OHIO  CANNERS 


TRI-STATES  CANNERS  MEET 

LORD  BALTIMORE  HOTEL,  BALTIMORE,  MD., 
DECEMBER  14th  and  15th. 

Mayor  Howard  w.  jackson  was  scheduled 

to  welcome  the  convention  at  10  A.  M.  and 
he  was  on  time,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  most  of  the  convention,  as  a  small  crowd 
greeted  him. 

Mayor  Jackson  proved  his  interest  in  the  industry 
by  saying  that  as  a  boy  he  had  worked  for  S.  J. 
Senneca  at  Havre  de  Grace.  He  extended  a  neat 
welcome. 

President  F.  Hall  Wrightson  spoke  as  follows: 

SALIENT  POINTS 
By  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  President 

The  published  report  of  the  Field  Secretary  has  pretty  well 
covered  the  activities  of  this  Association  during  the  past 
year.  The  report  which  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  is  about 
to  give  you,  will,  I  am  sure,  inform  you  as  to  the  finances  of 
the  Association.  You  don’t  need  me  to  come  here  to  tell  you 
what  kind  of  a  year  you  have  just  gone  through,  and  if  I  could 
tell  you  what  kind  of  a  year  you  are  facing,  I  think  that  I 
would  be  in  line  for  a  more  lucrative  job  than  the  one  I  am 
now  holding.  The  result  is  that  my  field  is  rather  limited  and 
my  report  will  be  short,  and  more  in  the  line  of  suggestions 
gathered  from  the  experiences  of  the  year  as  President  of  this 
organization,  and  offered  to  the  incoming  President  and  Board 
of  Directors  and  to  the  members  and  canners  generally,  simply 
for  their  consideration. 

We  are  today  selling  our  goods  at  cost  or  below,  and  this 
is  not  altogether  due  to  the  depression,  for  we  have  done  the 
same  thing  in  normal  years  as  well.  We  sold,  oftimes,  without 
knowing  what  our  costs  were,  and  we  are  still  doing  it.  We  are 
even  overlooking  costs  that  we  know  should  be  in.  A  packer 
told  me  recently  that  he  didn’t  count  his  taxes  in  his  costs,  that 
he  didn’t  count  insurance  because  ho  didn’t  carry  any,  and  that 
he  didn’t  count  depreciation.  Many  of  us  fail  to  realize  that 
when  we  take  a  year’s  life  out  of  our  plant  without  replacing 
it,  we  are  doing  the  same  thing  as  the  man  who  draws  on  his 
capital  for  living  expenses  and  thinks  that  he  kept  within  his 
income.  It  may  at  times  be  necessary  to  sell  below  cost,  but 
let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  what  those  costs  are  when  we  do  it. 
Several  years  ago  I  saw  the  cost  figures  for  packing  No.  2 
tomatoes,  submitted  by  eleven  representative  Eastern  Shore 
canners.  These  figures  were  all  based  on  the  same  price  raw 
stock  and  the  same  price  cans,  and  yet  they  varied  from  67c  to 
85c  per  dozen.  Nine  out  of  the  eleven  had  an  average  cost  of 
82%c,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  the  man  who  thought  his 
tomatoes  were  costing  him  67c  was  setting  the  market  in 
which  they  all  had  to  sell.  With  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
canners,  I  believe  this  Association  could  i-ender  great  service  to 
us  all  in  helping  us  in  the  determination  of  true  costs. 

Another  ailment  whose  cure  we  need  not  expect  at  the  end 
of  this  depression  is  that  system  which  permits  the  domination 
of  the  food  markets  of  the  country  by  a  comparatively  few 
big  buyers;  the  system  which  permits  organized  buying,  but 
does  not  permit  organized  selling.  This  trouble  is  being  studied 


by  various  organizations  but  so  far  no  cure  has  been  found. 
The  big  buyer  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  taking  advantage  of  a 
system  which  works  in  his  favor.  His  competitors  will  if  he 
doesn’t.  The  system  is  to  blame  and  we  cannot  see  much  day- 
light  until  the  answer  is  found. 

We  are  now  furnished  many  examples  of  the  result  of  easy 
credit.  This  policy  eventually  hurt  the  very  ones  whom  it  was 
intended  to  help,  by  encouraging  the  recipient  to  operate  on  a 
scale  lai’ger  than  his  capital  justified,  and  leaving  him  too 
small  a  margin  of  safety  when  reverses  were  encountered.  The 
whole  industry  is  now  penalized  by  competing  with  distress 
sales  in  an  overproduced  market.  The  losses  now  being  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  creditors  will  probably  in  the  long  run  be  paid 
by  the  customers  of  those  creditors. 

Competition  from  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  well  as  the 
low  buying  power  of  the  consumer  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
keep  our  production  costs  at  a  minimum.  Cans  comprise  38 
per  cent  of  the  total  average  production  and  selling  costs  of 
No.  2  corn  and  No.  2  tomatoes.  In  the  past  six  years  our  total 
costs  on  these  commodities  have  been  reduced  33  per  cent. 
Our  raw  stock  costs  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent  but  our  cans 
have  been  reduced  but  10  per  cent.  In  1926  our  cans  cost  us 
3  per  cent  less  than  our  raw  stock,  in  1932  our  cans  cost  us 
72  per  cent  more  than  our  raw  stock.  As  a  result  of  this  con¬ 
dition  the  old  friendly  relation  between  the  canner  and  the  can 
manufacturer  has  become  strained.  This  is  not  a  healthy  situa¬ 
tion,  either  for  the  canner  or  the  can  manufacturer.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  study  tin  plate  prices 
both  official  and  otherwise,  can  prices,  and  the  costs  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  local  manufacture  of  cans  by  canners.  This  committee 
to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  at 
the  Board’s  direction  to  make  known  its  findings  to  canners. 
If  present  prices  are  justified  the  air  would  be  cleared  by  such 
an  investigation.  If  they  are  not  justified,  the  committee  would 
be  able  to  advise  canners  as  to  the  costs,  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  to  be  expected  in  local  can  manufacture. 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  stood  by  us  so  faithfully  this  year,  whose  dues, 
I  know  were  often  paid  when  it  actually  hurt.  We  have  tried 
to  make  the  Association  worth  its  cost  to  you. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  cooperation 
and  their  attendance  at  meetings  with  its  resultant  cost  to  them 
in  both  time  and  expenses.  The  average  canner  does  not  realize 
the  amount  of  time  and  thought  the  directors  give  to  this  work. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  the  Field  Secretary  have 
worked  hard  during  a  trying  year  to  keep  the  work  of  the 
Association  up  to  a  high  level.  Also  at  their  own  suggestion 
they  have  taken  substantial  reductions  in  their  salaries,  and 
have  cooperated  in  cutting  costs  of  operation  in  every  way 
possible.  The  result  is  that  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  our 
total  costs  of  running  this  Association  30  per  cent  this  year. 
I  believe  I  am  at  liberty  to  express  your  appreciation  as  well 
as  my  own  to  these  two  men. 

Secretary-Treasurer  C.  M.  Dashiell  furnished  a 
printed  report  of  the  finances,  showing  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  coming  through  in  spite  of  adversity,  and 
Mr.  Dashiell,  in  thanking  the  members  for  their  hearty 
support,  urged  every  one  to  secure  additional  members 
in  order  to  give  the  Association  more  weight  and 
power. 

Field  Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook  likewise  submitted 
his  report  in  printed  form,  and  it  is  given  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 
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With  these  preliminaries  over,  crop  matters  were 
considered  at  length  and  from  all  angles,  a  great 
number  of  experts,  recognized  throughout  the  entire 
country,  being  present  for  the  'occasion. 

T.  D.  Holder  and  H.  A.  Hunter,  canning  crop  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  reported  on 
“Canning  Crops’  Work  in  1932.” 

J.  E.  Metzer,  Department  of  Agronomy,  University 
of  Maryland,  spoke  on  “The  Fertilizer  Factor  as  it 
Concerns  Yields  and  Quality  of  Sweet  Corn.” 

Recess  was  taken  at  noon  and  the  meeting  recon¬ 
vened  at  2:15  P.  M. 

Professor  C.  E.  Temple,  University  of  Maryland, 
spoke  on  the  “Work  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  Developing  Wilt  Resistant  Pea  Seed.” 

Dr.  G.  H.  Reiihan  of  the  Associated  Seed  Growers, 
Inc.,  likewise  spoke  on  the  “Control  of  Fusarium  Wilt 
of  Peas.” 

At  this  point  Mr.  Willis  Crites  was  called  on  and 
he  commended  highly  the  wonderful  work  these  ex¬ 
perts  are  doing  and  urged  that  the  Association  provide 
funds,  if  necessary,  to  see  that  the  work  is  continued. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Hall,  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company, 
outlined  the  plans  used  by  his  company  in  buying  raw 
stock  on  U.  S.  Grades. 

There  was  to  have  been  an  open  forum  following 
these  splendid  addresses,  but  the  hour  was  too  late. 

ANNUAL  DINNER 

At  6:30  P.  M.  the  Annual  Dinner  tendered  by  the 
members  of  the  Allied  Industry,  and  mainly  through 
the  Get-Together  Committee,  was  well  attended. 

President  Wrightson  acted  as  toastmaster  and  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Woodbury  was  called  on  to  pinch  hit  in 
the  place  of  Secretary  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  who  was  not 
able  to  be  present  due  to  having  just  returned  from 
an  extended  trip  through  the  West,  where  he  picked 
up  an  unwelcome  cold. 

A.  M.  Free,  Congressman  from  California,  and  who 
like  his  name,  with  the  end  of  the  present  Congress 
becomes  again  a  free  citizen,  addressed  the  convntion 
largely  on  matters  of  tariff  and  the  depreciation  in 
foreign  moneys.  He  was  followed  with  much  interest. 

Awards  in  the  “Ten  Ton  Club”  were  then  made  to 
the  three  growers  producing  the  highest  yield.  All 
of  them  received  a  gold  watch. 

During  the  meal  vaudeville  artists  entertained  with 
songs  and  jokes,  and  at  the  end,  a  lively  boxing  con- 
songs  and  jokes,  and  a  lively  boxing  contest  was 
staged  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  every  one. 

Thursday,  December  15th 

The  subject  of  crops  was  continued,  with  Dr.  E.  N. 
Cory,  Maryland  State  Entomologist,  reporting  on 
“The  Year’s  Work  on  the  Corn  Earworm.” 

Wells  A.  Sherman  spoke  on  “How  Canners  May 
Use  the  Official  Grades  on  Their  Labels.”  This  was 
a  very  clear,  concise  statement,  much  appreciated  by 
all  who  heard  it. 

All  of  these  papers  will  be  given  later;  featured  so 
as  to  enable  the  reader  to  get  full  value  of  them.  If 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 

# 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during 
,  the  hulling  process.  They  effect  an  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  because  the  peas  sav¬ 
ed  are  the  most  tender  ones  that  are  in  the 
vines,  and  because  they  will  thresh  young 
and  tender  peas  very  efficiently.  The  sav¬ 
ings  effected  are  large  and  important  to 
every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  ex¬ 
ample  is  found  in  curved,  forwardly  inclin¬ 
ed  beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often 
and  utilize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters. 
The  agitator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  «  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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you  will  look  over  the  crop  reports,  you  will  find  that 
it  is  richer  than  the  finest  Christmas  plum  pudding, 
and  therefore,  too  rich  for  one  meal.  You  will  have 
all  of  these  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  Francis  Silver  reported  in  place  of  Mr.  Fred 
Torsch  as  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
and  brought  in  the  following  Resolutions: 

Resolved,  that  the  President  of  this  Association  appoint  a 
Committee  to  study  tin  plate  prices,  both  official  and  otherwise, 
can  prices,  the  possibility  of  collective  buying  of  cans,  and  the 
costs  and  possibilities  of  local  manufacture  of  cans;  said  Com¬ 
mittee  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  at  the  Board’s  direction  to  make  known  its  findings  to 
canners. 

*  *  * 

Canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  United  States  pay 
higher  wages  than  canners  in  any  competing  foreign  country 
and  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  tariff  protection  intended  to 
equalii^e  the  consequent  disparity  in  costs. 

However  the  depreciation  of  currency  results  in  a  propor¬ 
tional  reduction  in  costs  to  producers  in  foreign  countries  below 
those  which  our  present  tariffs  were  designed  to  adjust. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  petition  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
assembled  to  adopt  such  emergency  legislation  as  may  seem 
proper  to  compensate  for  the  effect  of  said  reduced  currency 
on  imports  into  this  country. 

*  *  * 

Mould  tolerance  is  primarily  a  matter  of  official  definition 
and  so  long  as  the  mould  content  of  a  product  is  legal  no 
further  consideration  is  accorded  it  in  the  determination  of 
quality  by  the  trade. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  request  that  mould  tolerance  be  stricken  out  of  the 
tentative  standards  for  tomato  products  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

*  *  * 

The  University  of  Maryland  has  done  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  and  has  gained  much  valuable  information  on  matters 
of  vital  interest  to  the  canners  and  growers  of  canning  crops 
in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  this  Association  request  the 
University  to  arrange  a  canners’  short  course  in  February  so 
that  this  information  }nay  be  made  available  to  the  canners 
and  growers  of  the  State. 

*  *  * 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  express  its  appreciation  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  for  their  work  in  perfecting  a  wilt 
resistant  strain  of  Alaska  peas  and  express  their  desire  that 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  those  seed  be  produced  under  proper 
supervision  to  supply  the  canners  of  this  section  with  such 
quantities  of  these  seed  as  they  may  desire. 

*  *  * 

Resolved,  that  the  appreciation  of  this  Association  be  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  Associated  Seed  Growers  for  the  valuable  work 
they  have  carried  on  in  developing  wilt  resistant  strains  of 
peas. 

*  *  * 

Resolved,  that  the  appreciation  of  this  Association  be  extended 
to  the  Department  of  Markets  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  the 
canned  products  of  the  State,  at  the  Timonium  Fair,  and  at 
this  convention.  This  display  shows  in  a  very  impressive  and 
beautiful  setting  the  wide  variety  of  the  42  products  of  187 
canners,  and  emphasizes  anew  the  size  and  importance  of  the 
canning  industry  in  this  State. 


Resolved,  that  the  Association  extend  its  hearty  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  our  allied  industries  who,  under  the  able 
direction  of  their  Get-Together  Committee  have  extended  such 
generous  hospitality  and  enjoyable  entertainment  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  and  their  guests. 

*  *  * 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  express  its  appreciation  to 
the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  for  its  hospitality,  to  the  various 
speakers  who  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  interest  and  success  of  our  meetings  and  to 
The  Canning  Trade  and  the  public  press  for  the  space  so 
generously  accorded  our  activities. 

*  *  * 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  express  its  appreciation  to 
Congressman  Arthur  M.  Free,  of  California,  who  presented  to 
this  convention  so  forcefully  and  interestingly  one  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  problems  now  facing  the  canning  industry. 

THE  ELECTION  • 

Ex-President  Ralph  Dulany,  Chairman  of  the  Nomi- 
nating  Committee,  presented  the  following  names,  and 
they  were  unanimously  elected: 

President — Allen  T.  Stevens,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

First  Vice-President — F.  0.  Mitchell,  Perryman, 
Md. 

Second  Vice-President — George  H.  Draper,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del. 

Directors  to  replace  those  whose  terms  expired: 

Herman  Lutz,  Williamstown,  N.  J. — 3  years. 

Newlin  Watson,  Greenwood,  N.  J. — 1  year. 

Isadore  Stephany,  Seaford,  Del. — 3  years. 

E.  V.  Baker,  Selbyville,  Del. — 2  years. 

H.  H.  Nuttle,  Denton,  Md. — 3  years. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell,  Baltimore,  Md. — 3  years. 

G.  Frank  Thomas,  Frederick,  Md. — 1  year. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  the 
new  President  with  the  new  Board  met  at  luncheon 
to  consider  matters  of  importance,  and  to  re-elect 
Secretary-Treasurer  C.  M.  Dashiell  for  the  38th  con¬ 
secutive  time,  and  likewise  Frank  M.  Shook  as  Field 
Secretary. 

The  matter  of  $10  per  year  tax  for  buyers  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  came  up,  but  it  was  explained 
that  the  Bill  in  Congress  was  brought  out  on  the  floor, 
but  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  has  not  been  out 
since.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  liklihood  that 
this  tax  will  be  waived  under  present  conditions. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
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OHIO  CANNERS  MEET 

DESHLER-WALLICK  HOTEL,  COLUMBUS, 
DECEMBER  13th  and  14th. 

A  SLEET  and  snow  storm  held  down  attendance  at 
the  Ohio  meeting,  as  many  were  not  able  to 
i  get  over  the  roads,  and  some  who  tried  went 
into  the  ditch. 

President  Orr  welcomed  those  present  and  congratu¬ 
lated  them,  introducing  Curtis  C.  Lattimer  of  the 
Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  pepped  up  the 
meeting  with  numerous  stories. 

President  Orr  substituted  for  Marc  C.  Hutchinson, 
President  of  the  N.  C.  A.  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Professor  Carl  R.  Arnold,  Department  of  Rural 
Economics,  Ohio  State  University,  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “The  Business  Situation  as  it  Influences  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  addresses  of  the 
entire  meeting. 

Mr.  Maurice  Siegel,  of  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Balti¬ 
more,  spoke  on  “Factors  in  Grading  Canned  Foods 
under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment”  and  Avas  fol¬ 
lowed  very  closely. 

The  high  points  in  his  address  were : 

1.  Calling  the  attention  of  the  State  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  to  making  a  study  of  the  damage  done  by 
anthracnose  in  the  tomato  growing  areas  with  a 
possibility  of  allaying  its  spread.  This  disease 
has  caused  losses  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  pulp 
packers  due  to  high  mold  count  in  their  products. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  promulgated  standards  on 
tomato  pulp  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  and  its  effect  on  pulp  pro¬ 
ducers  throughout  the  country.  It  was  shown 
that  it  would  impose  a  great  hardship  upon  these 
packers  in  producing  pulp  of  fancy  quality  con¬ 
taining  not  more  than  30  per  cent  mold. 

3.  Improper  labeling  of  soaked  peas  and  the  effect 
of  the  liquor  factor  under  the  McNary-Mapes 
Standards.  Tubes  containing  liquors  of  border 
line  and  sub-standard  grade  were  exhibited  and 
discussed. 

The  meeting  then  went  into  its  Executive  Session, 
and  every  canner  was  permitted  to  unload  what  was 
on  his  chest,  but  of  course,  none  of  this  was  recorded 
for  publication. 

Wednesday,  December  14th 

Professor  H.  D.  Brown,  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
addressed  the  meeting  on  “What  Ohio  Canners  Can 
Do  to  Maintain  and  Improve  Their  Reputation  as 
Manufacturers  of  Quality  Vegetables.” 

Next  Federal  Inspector  M.  W.  Baker,  Bureau  of 
Markets,  Columbus,  spoke  on  “Inspection  of  Raw  Prod¬ 
ucts”  in  a  most  interesting  manner. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Park,  head  of  the  Department  of  Farm 
Crops,  Ohio  State  University,  took  as  his  subject 
“Making  Sweet  Corn  Varieties  to  Order.” 


RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  Resolutions  were  passed: 

Whereas,  the  members  who  have  had  inspection  of 
raw  products  recognize  it  is  of  great  value. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Ohio  Canners  Association 
now  in  session  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  recommend  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Marketing 
Bureau  Division,  that  the  Revolving  Fund  be  continued 
for  the  purpose  of  flnancing  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  Federal  raw  products  graders  employed  at  can¬ 
neries,  such  funds  to  be  compensated  by  payment  of 
salaries  by  participating  canners  the  same  as  hereto¬ 
fore. 

Whereas,  it  is  reported  that  Ohio  may  participate 
in  exhibiting  foods  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  next 
year,  >  ^ 

Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  Ohio  Canners  Association 
now  in  session  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  that  a  Committee 
be  appointed  to  approach  the  exhibit  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  Building  at  the  forthcoming  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  for  Ohio  canned  foods. 

Whereas,  Divine  Providence  has  removed  from  our 
midst,  our  fellow  members,  B.  W.  Weller  of  J.  Weller 
Company.  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio,  and  E.  H.  Erdrich  of 
Bellevue  Kraut  &  Pickling  Company,  Bellevue,  Ohio, 
and  Donald,  the  late  son  of  our  members,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Sharp  of  the  Sharp  Canning  Company, 
Celina,  Ohio. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  sympathy  of  the  Ohio  State 
Canners  now  in  session  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  hereby 
extended  to  their  families.  And  the  Secretary  is 
hereby  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  Resolu¬ 
tions  in  proper  form  to  the  families  of  those  named 
herein. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  ten¬ 
dered  to  all  the  speakers  who  have  so  markedly 
helped  make  the  meeting  an  interesting  and  important 
one,  and  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  during  our  stay  in  Columbus. 

Secretary  Roy  Irons  has  had  in  mind  a  direct  drive 
to  bring  about  an  improvement  that  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  entire  industry.  Some  time  ago  he 
advocated  that  canners  make  use  of  the  vacant  space 
on  their  labels,  using  it  to  give  good  recipes  and  any 
desired  slogan,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  making  the 
label  unsightly.  He  explained  his  idea  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  work  out  suitable  material.  Secretary 
Irons  likened  the  neglect  of  the  labels  to  the  outdoor 
advertiser  who  would  put  up  a  fine  big  sign  and  then 
use  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it.  He  rightly  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  labels  on  the  can  come  directly  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  housewives  and  to  a  better  degree  than 
any  other  possible  means  of  advertising,  and  yet  can¬ 
ners  take  up  the  space  with  vignette  of  rural  scenes 
or- other  such  useless  verbage. 
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THE  ELECTION 

The  Nominating  Committee  presented  the  following 
as  officers,  and  they  were  duly  elected : 

President — 0.  L.  Teagarden,  J.  Weller  Company, 
Oak  Harbor. 

Vice-President  —  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Crampton 
Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Roy  Irons,  Clyde. 

Directors : 

H.  A.  Orr,  Winorr  Canning  Company,  Circleville. 

Richard  C.  Sharp,  Sharp  Canning  Company, 
Celina. 

A.  W.  Trimmer,  Tip  Top  Canning  Company,  Tip¬ 
pecanoe  City. 

These  were  elected  as  the  three  new  members. 

The  two  directors  holding  over  are : 

Walter  Pressing,  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Theodore  Vandervort,  Jamestown  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Jamestown. 

AMUSEMENTS 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  ladies  were  entertained  at 
a  card  party.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Thatcher,  of  the  DeGraffe 
Food  Company,  DeGraffe,  was  named  President  of 
the  Club.  Mrs.  Harry  McDonald,  Elyria  Canning 
Company,  Elyria,  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Roy  Irons, 
Clyde,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

First  prize  at  the  card  party  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Theodore  Vandervort,  Wilmington,  and  the  consola¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Wright,  DeGraffe. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  the  entire  conven¬ 
tion  to  a  theatre  party. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  the  above  addresses  will  be  given 
as  featured  articles  in  early  issues,  so  that  the  canners 
everywhere  wlil  be  able  to  have  the  benefit  of  them. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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WHENCE  CAME  THE  “GROCER” 

ODAY,  no  one  can  imagine  what  life  would  be 
without  the  corner  grocery  store.  Where  would  we 
get  that  five  dollar  bill  changed,  leave  a  message 
for  Mrs.  So  and  So,  or  get  an  empty  orange  crate  when 
we  need  it?  Well,  a  few  hundred  years  ago  no  one  ever 
heard  of  a  grocer.  Prior  to  the  twelfth  century 
peddlers  traveled  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  with  packs 
on  their  backs — packs  of  fine  cloth,  wine,  jewels,  salt, 
spices,  tallow  and  wax.  Their  customers  were  nobles 
of  the  castles,  and  priests  of  the  monasteries.  The 
“common  people”  raised  or  made  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

Later,  towns  developed  the  market,  the  country 
districts  the  fair.  Then  came  the  immediate  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  grocer — the  “pepperer,”  or  “spicer,” 
who  maintained  a  store  wffiere  spices  could  be  bought. 
We  first  hear  of  a  “grocer”  in  1310  in  the  city-record 
report  of  London.  The  grocer  was  a  trader  who  “en¬ 
grossed”  by  purchasing  large  quantities  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  He  bought  “in  gross.” 

Today  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  grocery 
stores  stretching  from  corner  to  corner  of  the  United 
States.  And  instead  of  catering  to  the  wants  of  the 
wealthy,  the  modern  grocer  must  cater  to  rich  and 
poor  alike.  Yet  many  grocers,  in  their  zeal  to  carry 
a  wide  variety  of  necessaries,  neglect  to  carry  the 
luxuries.  Just  as  the  twelfth  century  peddler  carried 
in  his  pack  the  wines  and  jewels  that  would  appeal  to 
the  nobleman,  the  grocer  of  today  should  carry  luxury 
foods. 

Are  you  making  the  most  of  your  heritage  as  a 
“grocer”  in  supplying  foods  for  the  “luxury”  trade? 
It  is  important,  because  the  woman  who  finds  in  your 
store  the  best  brands  of  foods  which  she  wants  for 
entertaining — canned  mushrooms,  caviar,  artichokes, 
salmon  steaks,  Brussels  sprouts,  fancy  fruits,  fruit 
juices  such  as  grapefruit,  sweet  potatoes,  etc. — will 
come  again,  and  eventually  she  will  probably  buy  her 
necessaries  as  well  as  her  luxuries  from  you. 

Stimulate  a  luxury  trade  by  keeping  these  things 
in  stock,  and  displaying  them  attractively.  If  they  are 
in  cans  you  have  no  worries  about  quick  turnover. 
And  you  may  discover  that  Mrs.  Jones,  to  whom  you 
have  been  selling  only  the  most  prosaic  foods,  flour, 
eggs,  butter,  meat,  bread — ^has  been  going  around  the 
corner  to  the  delicatessen  to  buy  all  sorts  of  luxuries 
for  those  little  bridge  evenings. 

Not  only  for  entertaining,  but  for  Sunday  night 
suppers,  people  are  buying  more  and  more  of  these 
sophisticated  foods.  They  will  be  interested  in  a  table 
displaying  cans  of  whole  chicken,  whole  squab,  lobster 
Newburg,  Japanese  crabmeat,  wine  fruit  salad,  figs, 
anchovies,  shrimps,  plum  puddings,  turkey,  veal  loaf, 
deviled  chicken,  clam  broth  and  chicken  curry. 

Remember  we  are  not  living  in  the  eleventh  century 
when  noblemen  were  the  only  ones  with  expensive 
appetites,  but  that  we  rely  on  the  modern  grocer  to 
buy  “in  gross”  good  things  for  all. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  bidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


The  canning  industry  received  its  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  on  November  16th,  1932,  and  probably  only 
a  few  far  sighted  canners  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  on  that  date 
had  any  realization  of  the  fact.  The  full  report  of  this 
Association  meeting  was  published  in  The  Canning 
Trade  on  November  28th  and  it  must  be  our  readers, 
too,  were  slow  to  realize  the  full  import  of  one  report 
at  least,  which  was  given  at  that  meeting.  We  feel 
this  to  be  the  case  because  we  hear  little  comment  on 
the  aspect  of  canned  foods  selling  most  apt  to  be 
finally  effected  by  that  report  and  the  thought  under¬ 
lying  it. 

Before  developing  this  thought,  let  me  state,  with 
all  due  respect  to  all  State  canners’  associations,  and 
with  due  regard  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  all  State 
canning  association  secretaries  are  held,  that  few  equal 
in  strength  and  leadership,  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association.  Certainly  none  are  officered  year  after 
year  by  any  staff  more  able  than  that  guiding  the 
destinies  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association. 

I  commend  to  the  canners  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
the  frankness  of  their  President  as  expressed  in  his 
annual  report. 

Referring  to  the  competition  of  so-called  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  he  said,  “There  appears  to  me  but  one  way  in 
which  to  meet  this  competition  and  that  is  through  the 
packing  of  real  merchandise  that  will  stand  up  to  and 
even  surpass,  the  quality  of  these  so-called  fresh  vege¬ 
tables.’’  Continuing  he  said,  “There  was  a  time  when 
our  State  of  Wisconsin  was  outstanding  on  account 
of  its  reputation  for  quality  canned  vegetables,  but, 
though  it  hurts,  we  must  confess  that,  owing  to  unfav¬ 
orable  weather  and  other  reasons,  we  have  lost  much 
of  this  prestige.  I  believe  that  if  we  will  give  this 
matter  of  quality  the  attention  it  deserves — that  we 
can  successfully  combat  a  part  of  this  alarming  com¬ 
petition.’’ 

When  the  leader  of  an  outstanding  group  of  canners 
speaks  in  this  forceful  manner  for  the  world  to  hear 
and  read,  it  is  time  we  awakened.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  when  the  consuming  public  as  a  whole 
were  as  anxious  as  they  are  at  present  to  receive  all 
the  value  possible  for  their  nickels  and  dimes.  Yet, 


I  have  representative  retail  grocers  point  every  day 
to  a  shelf  full  of  “five  cent”  canned  foods  and  say, 
“Look  at  those  shelves.  I  loaded  them  with  five  cent 
canned  this  and  that  and  there  they  sit.”  This  com¬ 
ment  is  not  made  by  the  distributors  selling  quality 
canned  foods  in  the  small  size  cans,  often  buffet  size, 
but  is  heard  from  those  who  have  stocked  about  any¬ 
thing  offered  them  in  tin  to  be  retailed  at  five  cents. 

We  see  then,  the  President  of  the  leading  State 
canners’  association  of  the  United  States  admitting 
that  quality  has  at  times  been  lowered  in  the  past  and 
pleading,  as  we  all  plead,  for  a  return  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  canners  to  the  packing  of  quality  canned  foods ! 

Let  us  sincerely  hope  this  plea  will  be  answered  by 
concrete  action  on  the  part  of  all  canners,  everywhere. 

The  most  momentous  statement  made  at  this  yearly 
convention  came  from  one  qualified  to  speak  by  expe¬ 
rience  to  do  the  very  thing  now  carrying  his  unquali¬ 
fied  recommendation  and  endorsement. 

I  quote  from  the  Secretary’s  report,  “The  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration  has  been  temporarily  suspended.  Out  of  this 
experience,  however,  I  believe  we  have  gained  two 
very  sound  and  fundamental  facts.  First,  that  orderly 
marketing  and  stability  of  prices  can  only  be  achieved 
through  the  medium  of  some  system  of  sales  reporting. 
As  I  see  the  experience  now,  the  development  and  use 
of  this  sales  and  shipment  reporting  service  is  as  far 
as  your  Association  can  go  collectively  in  this  matter. 
The  other  theory  or  lesson  that  has  come  out  of  the 
Sales  Corporation  experience  is  the  fact  that  the  aver¬ 
age  Wisconsin  canner  is  badly  in  need  of  some  one 
who  can  act  for  him  in  the  capacity  of  Sales  Manager. 
He  cannot  afford  to  employ  a  full  time  capable  man 
in  this  capacity  neither  is  he  willing  to  transfer  this 
responsibility  over  to  a  broker.  He  is  apparently  will¬ 
ing  in  many  cases,  to  join  hands  with  several  of  his 
neighboring  canners  and  employ  collectively  a  capable, 
competent,  experienced  man  to  whom  would  be  dele¬ 
gated  the  responsibility  and  authority  of  selling  and 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  individual  plant 
manager  on  his  problem  of  sales  and  distribution.  I 
predict  this  idea  will  grow  and  develop  here  and  there 
throughout  the  State  and  I  believe  it  to  be  economically 
sound,  sensible  and  workable,  provided  a  spirit  of  true 
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coordination  can  be  developed  between  the  canners  in 
each  one  of  these  groups,  and  provided  further,  that 
a  highly  competent,  sincere,  experienced  sales  mana¬ 
ger  can  be  employed  by  such  groups.” 

A  bouquet  of  roses  for  Harvey  Burr! 

He  has  experienced  through  the  last  year,  the  trials 
of  attempting  to  collect  and  disseminate  crop  and 
sales  information  and  at  the  same  time  adequately 
manage  the  multitudious  affairs  of  a  large  active  asso¬ 
ciation  while  also  trying  to  act  as  a  merchandising 
counsel.  He  knows  it  can’t  be  done  I  Still,  he  does  not 
condemn  the  idea  of  a  canners’  sales  manager,  but 
instead,  points  out  how  and  by  means  of  what  particu¬ 
lars  such  a  sales  manager  might  be  successful. 

This  department  urged  such  a  procedure  before  the 
Wisconsin  Sale  Corporation  was  formed  but  also 
pointed  out  soon  after  its  inception,  wherein  it  would 
fail  to  function  and  why. 

Now  that  a  man  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  can¬ 
ning  trade  has  so  outspokenly  stood  for  sales  manage¬ 
ment  of  canneries  by  groups,  let’s  have  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  plan. 

Wisconsin  is  only  one  State  in  which  this  move 
should  be  promptly  made.  Ohio,  New  York,  Maryland, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  at  least  should  have 
such  sales  groups. 

Come  on,  you  old  and  young  boys  in  those  States! 
Don’t  take  the  suggestion  lightly  because  Harvey  Burr 
made  it  first  and  did  not  include  your  State  in  his 
remarks.  Be  big  for  once  and  realize  the  general  good 
of  the  industry  is  at  stake ! 

Most  State  canners’  conventions  have  been  held  by 
now  but  special  meetings  or  meetings  of  boards  of 
directors  can  be  called  at  any  time.  I  know  each  State 
association  has  few  funds  on  which  to  depend  for  its 
regular  expenses  for  operation  but  still,  some  State 
association  can  well  afford  to  call  in  the  best,  most 
sincere,  most  experienced  sales  manager  to  be  found 
and  assess  the  membership  for  enough  to  pay  his 
salary  and  expenses.  Then  as  group  sales  managers 
are  secured  in  various  States,  let  those  men  exchange 
information  daily  .if  necessary  when  operating  on  a 
single  commodity.  The  stabilization  of  the  corn  mar¬ 
ket  alone  would  mean  thousands  of  dollars  saved  to 
canners  in  one  year.  Stabilization  of  markets  in  peas 
and  tomatoes  too  would  mean  more  to  the  industry 
than  one  can  calculate. 

Gentlemen,  stabilization  of  markets  lies  in  sales 
management. 

Be  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  sales  manager. 
A  big  man  in  another  industry  would  not  necessarily 
mean  he  would  remain  big  in  ours.  A  few  years  ago 
a  shining  light  from  an  un-allied  line  took  over  the 
sales  management  of  one  of  our  largest  groups  of 
canners.  Today  an  old  employee  who  grew  up  around 
a  canning  factory,  worked  for  years  in  the  sales  end 
of  the  business,  is  doing  a  good  job  while  our  friend 
who  attempted  to  run  the  merchandising  of  canned 
foods  as  he  used  to  sell  any  specialty  is  again  selling 
the  line  he  learned  to  distribute  successfully  years 
ago. 


Secure  one  who  knows  brokers,  salesmen  and  buyers. 
He  must  be  a  mixer,  a  good  speaker,  a  diplomat  and 
above  all,  he  needs  a  wonderful  fund  of  common  sense. 

He  should  know  advertising  practice  and  procedure, 
he  should  be  capable  of  rough  designing  labels  at  least. 

He  must  know  grades  of  the  commodities  he  is  to 
distribute  or  be  willing  to  learn  rapidly  and  well. 

When  any  group  has  secured  such  a  man,  put  him 
in  charge  of  their  merchandising  and  made  up  their 
minds  to  work  with  him  and  together,  then  and  not 
until  then  will  their  paths  of  distribution  be  leading 
toward  better  profits. 

When  all  this  has  been  accomplished,  then  their 
every  day  will  be  part  of  a  Happy  New  Year! 

jf*  j? 

OYSTERS  AND  ANEMIA 

YSTERS  AND  ANEMIA”  is  the  title  of  an 
article  by  E.  J.  Coulson,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  and  Harold  Levine,  Laboratory 
of  the  South  Carolina  Food  Research  Commission  and 
Roe  E.  Remington,  Department  of  Nutrition  of  the 
Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  which 
appeared  in  the  November  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health. 

The  article  describes  a  study  of  samples  of  oysters 
collected  from  all  important  producing  areas  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States  in  their 
relation  to  anemia,  and  experiments  with  anemic  rats, 
and  contains  the  following : 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  reported  here  show  that  the  oyster  is 
equalled  or  excelled  only  by  liver  in  the  amounts  of 
iron  and  copper  which  it  may  furnish  to  the  diet  in  an 
average  serving.  That  these  metals  are  easily  avail¬ 
able  for  hemoglobin  production  has  been  shown  in 
previous  work  in  which  it  was  found  that  oysters, 
oyster  ash  (acid  soluble)  and  a  solution  of  iron,  copper 
and  manganese  in  the  same  quantities,  fed  to  anemic 
rats,  brought  about  hemoglobin  regeneration  at  the 
same  rate  in  all  three  cases.  Oysters  should,  therefore, 
be  efficacious  in  the  treatment  or  prevention  of  those 
types  of  secondary  anemia  which  respond  to  treatment 
with  iron  or  iron  plus  copper.  There  is  increasing 
support  for  the  view  that  dietary  deficiencies  can  best 
be  corrected  by  proper  selection  of  foods,  rather  than 
by  the  use  of  artificial  concentrates  or  medicinal  mix¬ 
tures.  In  order  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
inorganic  constituents  for  hemoglobin  production  it 
would  seem  a  wise  plan  also  to  include  oysters  in  the 
diet  of  the  pernicious  anemia  patient  in  conjunction 
with  liver  extract,  since  it  is  known  that  liver  extract 
is  relatively  low  in  iron. 

An  average  serving  of  oysters  (110  vm.)  would 
furnish  about  2  per  cent  of  the  human  calorie  require¬ 
ment  (3,000  calories),  and  yield  about  41  per  cent  of 
the  dietary  standard  for  iron,  stated  by  Sherman*  to 
be  about  15  my. 

*  Sherman,  H.  C.,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  3rd  ed., 
1926,  pp.  338-341. 
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SOMETHING  NEW  IN  VARIABLE  SPEED 
CONTROL 

A  VARIABLE  speed  transmission  unit  specially  de¬ 
signed  and  built  to  incorporate  automatic  time 
i  cycle  control,  and  accomplish  a  total  speed  re¬ 
duction  of  1,840,000  from  the  constant  speed  shaft  to 
the  control  screw  of  the  gear  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  machinery  user  and  the  machinery  maker,  so  that 
we  reproduce  herewith  a  description  of  this  special 
speed  reducing  unit  just  perfected  by  the  Link  Belt 
Company. 

A  VARIABLE  SPEED  TRANSMISSION  WITH 
AUTOMATIC  TIME  CYCLE  CONTROL 

Of  the  many  types  of  speed  control  problems  involv¬ 
ing  the  use  of  variable  speed  transmission  units,  some 
stand  out  as  being  of  particular  interest  for  one  reason 
or  another.  Such  an  installation,  involving  automatic 
time  cycle  control  and  unusually  close  speed  control,  is 
here  described. 

The  problem  was  to  obtain  a  stepless  straight-line 
speed  decrease  of  a  machine  shaft,  under  a  combination 
of  variables.  First,  the  starting  speed  was  to  be 
selective  within  given  limits;  second,  the  speed  de¬ 
crease  was  to  be  selective  between  1  per  cent  and  18 
per  cent;  third,  the  time  was  to  be  selective  between 
one  hour  and  24  hours,  and  once  a  setting  was  made, 
indefinite  repetition  of  results  was  required. 

As  may  be  imagined,  quite  a  few  calculations  were 
necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  results;  and  a  trial 
installation  was  made  last  year.  Of  special  interest  in 
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connection  with  such  a  mechanism,  are  the  precise 
control  of  speed;  the  facility  with  which  either  a 
decrease  or  an  increase  in  speed  may  be  obtained ;  and 
the  fact  that  special  speed  curves  are  possible.  This 
unit  is  a  Link-Belt  P.  I.  V.  Gear,  with  special  speed 
reduction  unit  mounted  on  top  and  connected  by  roller 
chain  drives  to  the  Gear’s  constant  speed  shaft  and 
to  its  control  screw,  the  complete  mechanism  being 
mounted  on  a  fabricated  steel  base  for  bolting  to  the 
frame  of  the  machine  to  be  operated. 

The  constant  speed  shaft  of  the  Gear  is  direct- 
connected  through  a  coupling,  and  operates  at  751 
r.  p.  m.  The  variable  speed  or  output  shaft  has  a 
starting  speed  in  the  cycle  selected,  of  from  500  to 
1100  r.  p.  m.  A  silent  chain  drive  connects  this  shaft 
to  the  main  shaft  of  the  machine  controlled. 

To  obtain  the  speed  changes  required,  the  control 
screw  must  turn  .00594  r.  p.  m.  under  maximum  con¬ 
ditions,  and  .000408  r.  p.  m.  under  minimum  condi¬ 
tions;  and  it,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  apply 
the  aforesaid  special  reduction  unit  to  the  normal 
P.  1.  V.  Gear  unit. 

This  special  reduction  unit  has  a  fixed  ratio  of 
360,000  to  1,  but  the  change  gears  encased  on  the 
back  of  it,  permit  a  maximum  ratio  of  1,380,000  to  1, 
and  a  minimum  ratio  of  94,737  to  1.  When  the  control 
screw  of  the  Gear  is  operating  at  minimum  speed, 
the  total  reduction  from  the  constant  speed  shaft  of 
the  Gear  to  the  control  screw,  is  1,840,000. 

When  a  desired  combination  and  setting  have  been 
determined  and  must  be  repeated,  a  special  indicator 
and  limit  stop  are  used.  From  the  far  end  of  the 
control  screw  a  gear  drive  operates  the  indicator  shaft, 
on  which  is  a  traveling  indicator  pointing  to  a  scale 
of  the  width  of  the  Gear  box.  The  locking  nut  can  be 
set  to  permit  an  exact  return  manually  to  the  starting 
speed. 

The  double  hand  wheel  is  used  not  only  to  obtain  the 
starting  position  required,  but  also  for  re-setting  to 
repeat  a  cycle.  While  the  gear  and  timing  mechanism 
are  operating,  the  hand  wheel  clutch  is  disengaged 
from  the  roller  chain  wheel  in  order  to  make  the  return 
setting.  One  hand  wheel  is  for  ordinary  adjustment, 
and  the  second  one  for  verneer  or  fine  adjustment. 

A  further  function  incorporated  in  the  hand  wheel 
is  a  series  of  pins  and  springs  so  set  as  to  slip,  in  case 
the  Gear  is  permitted  to  run  beyond  its  cycle  and  the 
limit  of  adjustment  or  movement  of  the  control  mech¬ 
anism  and  parts  of  the  Gear. 

A  selection  chart  enables  the  user  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  change  gears  to  employ  on  the  special  reducer 
unit,  for  the  necessary  combination  of  speed,]  percent¬ 
age  of  speed  change,  and  time.  j 

FOOLISH  QUESTION 

“Having  trouble  with  your  car?”  asked  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  passerby. 

“Certainly  not,”  came  the  reply  from  underneath 
the  car.  “I  just  crawled  under  here  to  get  out  of  the 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— 9  Tuc  Huskers,  complete  with  the  latest 
improvements,  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1891  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and  food  technologist,  expert 
on  specialties  such  as  as  soups,  sauces,  and  fancy  vegetables 
with  well-equipped  laboratory  and  experimental  cannery,  wishes 

J)art-time  work  on  development  or  improvement  of  food  pro- 
ucts  in  tin  or  glass. 

Address  Box  B-1887  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  — As  Superintendent- Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Bookkeeper- Accountant  experienced  in  Canned  Foods. 
FOR  SALE— One  0  &  J.  Crowner  for  Bottles  from  4  Address  Box  B-1890  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 

to  14  oz.  Practically  new.  Used  only  a  few  months. 

Address  Box  A-1892  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— No.  2h  Labeler.  Give  full  particulars  and 
lowest  price. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


For  Sale  —  Factory 


FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain,  canning  plant,  building  and 
equipment.  In  first  class  condition.  In  community 
where  most  anything  can  be  grown.  If  interested, 
write 

Dr.  G.  C.  Jernigan,  Rector,  Ark. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED— Position  by  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  vegetables. 
Good  manager  and  producer;  expert  mechanic  on  all  machinery, 
including  closing  machines.  Will  consider  any  location  in  any 
capacity. 

Address  Box  B-1881  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator,  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1&85  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 

Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


MADE 
BY 


Zastrow 

Machine  Co. 

Inc. 

1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

Suceesson  To 

Geo.  W.  Zastrow 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Phere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


FOLLOWING  THRU 

A  teacher  who  believed  in  keeping  her  youngsters 
in  touch  with  the  rather  recent  history  was  beginning 
on  the  great  revolution  in  Russia. 

“Now  who  can  tell  me  what  the  ruler  of  Russia  used 
to  be  called?”  she  asked. 

“The  Czar,”  bellowed  the  class. 

“Right!  And  what  was  his  wife  called?” 

“The  Czarina,”  two  or  three  ventured. 

“Right !  Now  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  the  Czar’s 
children  was  called?” 

There  was  a  pause,  then  one  voice  piped  up : 
“Czardines.” 

SUCCESS  DEFINED 

Customer — To  what  do  you  owe  yoiir  extraordinary 
success  as  a  house-to-house  salesman? 

Salesman — To  the  first  five  words  I  utter  when  a 
woman  opens  the  door:  “Miss,  is  your  mother  in?” 

An  alert-looking  man  was  gingerly  picking  his  way 
along  the  ties  of  a  railroad,  seemingly  in  search  of 
something  or  someone. 

“What  are  you  looking  for?”  inquired  a  curious 
bystander. 

“The  president  of  this  line,”  was  the  answer. 

“But  you’ll  not  find  him  here.” 

“Maybe  not,  but  I’m  on  his  track.” 

THE  QUESTION 

Dietitian — Yes,  a  few  lettuce  leaves,  without  oil.  and 
a  glass  of  orange  juice.  There,  madam,  that  completes 
your  daily  diet. 

Mrs.  Overweight — Thank  you  so  much.  Doctor,  but 
do  I  take  this  before  or  after  meals? 

WHEN? 

“Well,  I  see  another  gal  gets  a  medal  for  flying.” 
“Yep,  and  some  day  a  gal  is  gonna  get  a  medal  for 
sewing.” 

A  man  crossing  the  street  was  struck  by  a  dog  and 
fell.  As  he  was  getting  up,  he  was  struck  by  an  ancient 
car  and  fell  again.  An  onlooker  inquiried  if  he  was 
hurt  and  he  replied: 

“The  dog  didn’t  do  me  any  harm  but  the  tin  can 
that  was  tied  to  his  tail  nearly  killed  me.” 

RIDDLE 

“V’y  is  a  pancake  like  der  sun,  Ike?” 
fke — I  dunno,  V’y? 

Becuz  it  rises  in  der  yeast  und  sets  behind  der 
vest  I” 


General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice. 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves—  flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  23d  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simeoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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CANNERS’  SEEDS 

PEAS 

X. ..  TOMATO 


Everything  for 

CANNERS 

PICKLERS 


BEST  STOCKS 
BEST  PRICES 


I  Catalogue  on 

^  J  Request 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford,  Conn. 

Also — Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Ga. 


This  STERLING 
SIGN  oF  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Dio.  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warnerinter-lnsurance  Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 


net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 


^RTISTi?" 

[ABELS 

Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

•  ■* 

10RE.MD. 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Waiting  and  Hoping — A  Couple  of  “Presents”  Business 
Would  Like  to  Find  in  its  Stocking. 

WAITING  FOR  SANTY — Yes,  the  canned  foods 
market  as  well  as  all  the  kiddies  of  the  land, 
just  waiting  but  with  the  fondest  expectations, 
and  in  highest  hopes.  There  is  nothing  doing  in  the 
Baltimore  market  this  week;  prices  are  holding  well, 
and  holders  are  growing  firmer  in  their  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  their  goods.  If  you  must  have  market 
news  you  will  find  much  in  the  leading  markets  of  the 
country  as  given  under  their  respective  heads  in  this 
issue. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  grand,”  as  you  used  to  say  when  you 
were  a  child,  if  good  old  Santy  would  drop  into  the 
Business  World’s  stocking: 

The  repeal  of  the  gold  standard.  That  standard  is 
just  a  mythical  valuation  placed  upon  gold  by  the 
bankers,  as  an  exchange  basis.  If  we  went  off  this 
gold  basis,  France,  and  the  one  or  two  other  very 
small  nations  still  on  the  gold  basis,  would  follow, 
and  then  practically  the  whole  world  would  again  be 
on  the  same  basis,  and  gold  would  prove  to  be  worth 
just  as  much  at  it  ever  was.  Values  are  only  in  com¬ 
parison.  But  look  what  it  would  mean  to  business. 
Yesterday  we  received  remittance  for  a  little  bill  of 
$8  owed  by  a  London  firm.  To  pay  that  amount,  on 
our  gold  basis,  they  had  to  send  us  $11.67,  an  almost 
50  per  cent  premium.  The  bank,  of  course,  will  give 
us  only  the  $8,  less  collection  charges,  which  will  bring 
it  to  just  about  the  full  50  per  cent.  The  banker  will 
explain  that  the  English  pound,  formerly  valued  at 
$4.8665,  when  England  was  on  the  gold  basis,  is  now 
worth  only  $3.33Af  in  American  money.  But  don’t  for¬ 
get  that  the  citizen  in  London  with  a  pound  note  in 
his  pocket  can  buy  just  as  much  with  it  as  ever,  or 
in  other  words  that  it  is  worth  to  him  just  as  much 
as  ever.  Or  to  put  it  another  way:  if  our  $5  bill  was 
valued  in  England,  for  the  same  reason,  at  $3.34,  you 
would  still  be  able  to  spend  it  here  for  full  $5.  And 
if  you  were  forced  to  pay  an  $8  bill  with  $11.67  you 
would  be  “some”  sore.  That  is  what  is  killing  our 
foreign  trade;  that  is  what  is  keeping  a  lot  of  bills, 
debts,  bond  coupons,  etc.,  etc.,  amounting  to  billions 
of  dollars,  from  being  paid  us  by  all  other  nations. 
That  is  why  England  paid  in  gold !  The  premium  they 
are  forced  to  pay  is  too  steep,  and  no  one  can  blame 
them  for  not  paying.  A  subscriber  in  South  Africa 


recently  wrote  us  that  he  values  and  wants  this  jour¬ 
nal,  but  that  he  does  not  feel  inclined  to  pay  the 
exorbitant  premium,  and  would  we  continue  his  sub¬ 
scription  until  exchange  rates  become  more  sensible. 
If  small  amounts  are  so  considered,  what  must  be  the 
case  where  they  run  into  immense  sums?  No  one  gets 
any  benefit  from  this  but  the  bankers.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
grand  if  the  bankers  released  this  strangle-hold  on 
business,  and  permitted  payments  and  trading  to  once 
more  move?  Wouldn’t  it  be  grand  if  our  representa¬ 
tives  in  government  could  see  the  business  side,  instead 
of  the  banker’s  side  only  ? 

A  reduction  in  all  taxes!  Now  that  the  turmoil  of 
the  elections  and  an  effort  to  appease  every  voter  (in 
order  to  retain  their  own  seats)  are  over,  “wouldn’t 
it  be  grand”  if  our  governments  of  every  kind — 
National,  State,  city  and  township,  were  to  decide  to 
serve  the  people  instead  of  themselves:  to  discard 
the  present  archaic  and  terribly  disastrous  method 
of  conducting  government  business,  and  to  install  in 
its  place  a  modern,  sensible  method?  Show  me  the 
wage  earner,  or  anyone  else,  who  spends  his  wages 
or  income  before  he  gets  them  and  I’ll  show  you  a 
thriftless  individual  and  home,  burdened  with  debt, 
and  the  victim  of  the  loan  sharks.  No  one  can  ever 
make  a  success  until  he  learns  to  withhold  his  spend¬ 
ing  until  he  has  the  money  in  hand.  Then  if  there  be 
disappointments,  and  he  fails  to  get  the  amount  ex¬ 
pected,  he  can  cut  his  spending  to  suit  his  purse. 
Isn’t  every  successful  business  man  obliged  to  do  that  ? 
Of  course! 

Do  our  governments  operate  in  that  style?  They 
do  not,  not  one  of  them  that  we  ever  heard  of.  They 
draw  up  a  list  of  the  money  they  will  require  in  all 
departments  for  a  year  ahead,  add  a  generous  surplus 
to  cover  emergencies,  vote  the  appropriations  out  of 
the  treasuries,  and  then  try  to  raise  the  money  by 
taxes.  If  the  returns  from  the  taxes,  after  all  legal 
pressures  have  been  applied,  and  after  they  have  used 
the  most  reprehensible  and  detestible,  usurious, 
methods  in  the  way  of  penalties,  prove  not  sufficient, 
they  float  loans,  and  more  loans  until  they  even  now 
find  themselves  enmeshed  with  the  loan  sharks,  even 
as  the  thriftless  spender  above  referred  to.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  governments  do  not  wait  the  return 
of  the  taxes,  they  make  the  loans  first.  They  spend 
the  money  before  they  get  it,  and  the  interest  upon 
the  loans  has  mounted  so  high  that  even  our  National 
Government  is  embarrassed,  and  many  of  our  great 
cities  are  bankrupt — ^they  cannot  pay  the  interest 
alone.  Wouldn’t  it  be  grand  if  our  governments  first 
collected  the  taxes,  and  then  spent  as  they  had  the 
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money?  What  right  have  they  to  borrow  our  govern¬ 
ments  into  insolvency,  into  the  fatal  clutches  of  the 
loan  sharks?  In  this  light,  what  a  farce  this  newly 
trumped  up  “Balance  the  Budget”  racket  is? 

What  a  present  it  would  be  to  little  home  owners, 
in  cities,  in  towns  and  on  farms,  to  feel  that  their  gov¬ 
ernment  now  gives  consideration  to  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  them,  to  the  real  value  of  their  possessions,  will 
regulate  its  expenditures  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  pay;  and  no  longer  come,  as  the  in¬ 
exorable  loan  shark,  to  demand  more  than  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  ability  to  pay,  and  in  default  of  that  to  sell 
their  life’s  accumulations  from  over  their  heads,  and 
to  throw  them  into  the  streets,  or  onto  the  roads,  as 
beggars?  That  would  seem  to  be  in  the  spirit  of 
Christmas:  “peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.” 
And  our  citizens  are  all  of  good  will. 

If  this  be  a  Christmas  Carol  too  bright  for  realiza¬ 
tion,  at  least  we  may  hope  that  our  representatives  will 
come  to  their  senses  long  enough  to  realize  that  they 
must  not  impose  added  taxes  of  any  kind;  that  they 
will  ultimately  realize  that  the  governments  must  cut 
their  expenditures  to  meet  the  times  even  as  have  in¬ 
dividuals  and  firms  of  all  kinds.  So  far  from  counting 
upon  spending  added  money  during  1933,  how  can  they 
expect  to  continue  spending  as  much  money  as  before, 
when  no  other  individual  in  the  country  can  do  so? 
Added  or  new  forms  of  taxes  come  down  upon  the 
same  tax  payers,  who  are  today  unable  to  pay. 

In  the  interest  of  peace  it  would  be  better  for  the 
people  to  force  the  jobholders  to  a  full  realization  of 
conditions  as  they  are,  than  to  be  goaded  on  to  a  tax 
revolution,  for  they  will  not  continue  to  lose  their 
businesses,  homes  and  farms  without  protest.  The 
country  cannot  stand  added  taxes,  it  must  have  a  heavy 
reduction  in  them. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  grand”  to  find  those  presents  in  the 
stocking  of  business? 

Merry  Christmas. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Grapefruit  Price  Shocks  the  Trade — Helping  the  Hungry — 
Tomatoes  ,Show  Signs  of  Advancing  —  Christmas  Baskets 
Fairly  Popular. 

New  York,  December  22,  1932. 

Market — a  sharp  break  in  canned  grapefruit 
future  prices  was  the  only  feature  of  the  local 
canned  foods  market  last  week.  With  this  ex¬ 
ception,  prices  held  steady  despite  the  inactivity  in  the 
market  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Little  is  ex¬ 
pected  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Routine  busi¬ 
ness  was  reported  with  distributors  refusing  to 
consider  any  other  propositions. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  One  of  the  larger  grapefruit 
packers  in  Florida  broke  the  price  situation  wide  open 


with  an  announcement  that  new  pack  2s  would  be 
available  at  92i/2C,  Tampa.  Coming  on  the  heels  of 
the  recent  opening  levels  of  $1,021/2  and  $1,10,  Tampa, 
by  independent  and  major  factors,  respectively,  the 
sharp  cut  in  postings  was  a  considerable  surprise  to 
the  trade. 

The  Scoville  Canning  Company,  which  instituted  the 
92V2C  level  was  followed  by  the  Polk  Company,  which 
had  previously  announced  prices  at  $1,021/^,  Tampa, 
for  2s.  Major  factors  previously  announcing  a  list 
starting  at  $1.10  for  2s  have  made  no  announcement 
as  to  whether  they  will  reduce  their  postings  propor¬ 
tionately  to  the  level  of  the  independent.  However, 
the  usual  10c  differential  between  independent  quota¬ 
tions  and  those  of  the  major  packers  is  expected  to  be 
restored  in  most  cases. 

Formal  opening  prices  were  posted  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  with  featured  brands  opening  at 
$1.10  for  2s  and  62V2C  for  8-ounce,  Tampa. 

AID  CAMPAIGN  CONTINUES  —  The  Share-A- 
Meal  drive  through  which  food  for  unfortunately  sit¬ 
uated  families  due  to  the  depression  is  solicited  from 
the  public  through  baskets  placed  in  practically  all  of 
the  city’s  grocery  and  food  stores  continues  unabated 
here  but  grocers  report  that  the  majority  of  offerings 
purchased  for  the  basket  continue  to  be  the  lower- 
priced  canned  foods. 

TOMATOES — Signs  of  increasing  firmness  in  the 
Tri-State  price  structure  is  noticeable  with  the  larger 
sizes  moving  up  slightly  in  the  price  scale.  Buyers  will 
find  that  as  they  enter  the  market  after  the  first  of  the 
year  to  cover  their  requirements,  packers  will  be 
entertaining  higher  price  ideas  and  also  will  possess 
the  financial  resources  to  wait  until  the  buyer  sees  the 
canner’s  view.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  tomatoes  are 
concerned,  it  appears  as  though  it  will  be  a  sellers’ 
market  and  not  a  buyers’  as  has  been  the  case  for  so 
long. 

PINEAPPLE  —  The  advertising  campaign  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pineapple  Producers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  is  now  well  under  way  and  retail  distributors  are 
tieing  up  local  campaigns  in  the  metropolitan  district 
with  the  national  newspaper  and  magazines  advertis¬ 
ing  through  placards  attesting  the  health  virtues  of 
canned  pineapple. 

BERRIES — The  situation  in  the  berry  field  here  is 
rather  dull  with  the  only  change  noted  a  slight  easing 
off  in  postings  of  some  of  the  Maine  packers  of  blue¬ 
berries,  due  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  one  or  two  packers 
to  push  their  stocks  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
admittedly  bad  time  of  the*  year  to  try  and  sell  any¬ 
thing  but  staples  that  are  needed  for  spot  consumption. 
Just  another  instance  of  canners  having  to  realize  on 
their  stocks,  regardless  of  the  price  that  they  obtain, 
according  to  reports. 

FRUITS — Efforts  of  some  California  packers  to 
push  sales  of  scattered  items  in  the  canned  fruit  list 
have  led  to  rumors  of  weakness  in  the  general  price 
structure  in  this  division  of  the  canned  foods  market. 

It  now  seems  that  the  movements  were  small  and 
were  purely  the  closing  out  of  some  surplus  stocks. 
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No  danger  of  any  wide-spread  reduction  in  prices 
seem  likely  in  view  of  the  favorable  technical  position 
of  the  market.  However,  until  buying  on  a  noticeable 
scale  is  in  the  market,  no  definite  analysis  of  the  price 
trend  is  available. 

APPLE  SAUCE  —  The  price  situation  continues 
rather  confused  with  many  packers  meeting  the  55c 
level  for  2s,  factory,  posted  some  weeks  ago  while 
many  others  deny  any  intention  of  meeting  the  reduced 
prices.  Needless  to  say,  the  packers  falling  into  line 
with  the  new  levels  are  getting  what  little  business  is 
being  done. 

CHRISTMAS  BASKETS — Chain  and  independent 
grocery  stores  report  that  there  was  a  fair  response 
from  the  public  in  the  drive  to  sell  boxes  of  canned 
foods  as  Christmas  gifts. 

With  many  persons  determined  to  give  practical 
presents  this  year,  rather  than  waste  their  money  on 
non-essential  luxury  items,  demand  for  the  Christmas 
selections  of  canned  foods  from  this  group  was  good. 

STAPLE  ITEMS — While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the 
popular  priced  items  are  available  in  quantities  under 
the  normal  level  of  demand  during  the  spring  months, 
there  has  been  little  doing  in  the  staple  canned  food 
field  during  the  past  week  with  the  exception  of  routine 
replacement  business. 

The  attention  of  the  trade  is  centered  on  holiday 
items  and  this,  coupled  with  the  desire  of  distributors 
to  keep  stock  low  around  inventory  time,  has  led  to 
inactivity  in  the  general  list.  The  ability  of  the  price 
structure  to  hold  unchanged,  however,  despite  the  dull 
market  is  held  encouraging. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Christmas  Greetings — “Fire  Sale”  of  Canned  Corn — Grapefruit 
Draws  Attention — Better  Prices  Looked  for  on  Tomatoes — 
Peas  Hold  Well — Pumpkin  Very  Strong — Cold 
Weather  Requires  Caution  in  Shipping. 

Chicago,  December  22,  1932. 

HRISTMAS  GRETINGS — Presumably,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
itor,  it  is  proper  that  your  Chicago  correspond¬ 
ent  extend  Christmas  greetings  to  the  readers 
of  your  worthy  paper.  With  that  thought  in  mind  the 
question  arises — what  are  Christmas  greetings?  Will 
you  permit  my  answer  to  the  question  to  serve  as  my 
greetings  to  your  readers  ?  Christmas  greetings  are  an 
expression  of  kindness,  of  generosity  and  tolerance 
not  only  among  one’s  immediate  family  and  close 
friends  but  one’s  business  acquaintances  and  connec¬ 
tions  as  well.  Most  of  us  wear  long  faces  these  days 
because  of  material  misfortune.  We  are  fearful  too 
and  worried  because  of  our  own  selfish  aims  and  de¬ 
sires.  The  Christmas  spirit,  this  year  of  all  years 
(and  the  greetings  exchanged),  should  re-kindle  anew 
the  kindness  and  generosity  that  spell  for  loyalty  of 


friends.  Truly  this  should  be  impressed  upon  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  canned  food  industry  as  well  as  on  the 
distributors. 

CORN — Our  market  has  been  disturbed  during  the 
past  week  on  account  of  the  offering  of  a  large  block 
of  corn  that  a  salvage  company  is  endeavoring  to  sell. 
The  old  and  substantial  corn  cannery  at  Sycamore, 
Ill.,  had  a  severe  fire  last  month.  Their  warehouse  was 
damaged  to  quite  an  extent.  Some  55,000  cases  of 
corn  were  in  that  warehouse.  We  understand  that 
about  10,000  cases  of  the  lot  are  unmerchantable  but 
the  other  45,000  cases  have  been  re-conditioned  and 
that  corn  is  being  offered  at  prices  ranging  from  45c 
upward.  Naturally,  it  has  had  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  local  “picture.” 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  Chicago  trade  had  been  ad¬ 
monished  by  all  factors  to  purchase  lightly  out  of  the 
early  packing  as  everyone  had  anticipated  lower  prices 
later  on.  The  opening  quotations,  however,  as  made 
by  the  Scoville  Company,  came  as  rather  a  bombshell. 
The  average  price  as  named  by  other  Florida  canners 
on  No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  was  $1,021/4-  Scoville  came 
out  with  921/2C.  True,  that  applied  only  to  last  half 
January  delivery  but  to  use  the  vernacular  of  the  day, 
it  has  “upset  the  apple  cart”  as  applied  to  this  item. 

TOMATOES — Previous  prices  are  holding.  Tomato 
buying  seems  to  have  taken  a  holiday  in  keeping  with 
the  times.  Many  well-informed  sources  stoutly  main¬ 
tain  that  within  30  days  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  a 
higher  range  of  values  will  of  necessity  prevail.  There 
is  one  thing  sure,  stocks  unsold  in  canners’  hands  in 
Indiana  and  surrounding  States  are  materially  smaller 
than  a  year  ago  this  time. 

PEAS — A  standard  pea  (and  apparently  it  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  what  the  sifting  or  variety  is) 
obtainable  at  90c  delivered  meets  with  a  ready  sale. 
Rumor  has  it  (with  what  degree  of  authority  we  have 
been  unable  to  learn)  that  some  No.  2  tin  extra  stand¬ 
ard  No.  2  sieve  Alaska  peas  were  sold  at  90c  delivered 
from  Wisconsin.  No.  1  tin  peas  of  all  kinds  must  be 
becoming  scarce,  as  a  broker  was  overheard  making 
a  remark  last  week  that  he  had  a  couple  of  orders  for 
No.  1  tin  peas  that  he  was  unable  to  fill. 

PUMPKIN — Market  continues  very  strong  aad  sup¬ 
plies  are  in  narrow  lines.  The  lowest  price  A^e  have 
heard  was  No.  2Yi  extra  standard  at  85c,  if.  o.  b. 
Illinois  cannery.  No.  10  tins  are  particulany  scarce 
and  command  $2.75  to  $3.25,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  and 
Illinois  points. 

GREEN  BEANS — Some  activity  has  been  noted  in 
this  item  out  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan./ No.  2  cut 
green  (some  say  the  quality  was  extra  standard)  were 
sold  in  sizable  quantity  at  65c  delivered.  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  cut  green  are  available  at  62V4c  delvered. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS— Chicago  has  been  en¬ 
joying  a  real  old-fashioned  winter.  Sn3w  storms  and 
zero  and  sub-zero  temperatures  have -prevailed.  All 
shippers  of  canned  foods  into  the  Chicago  territory 
should  be  cautioned  to  forward  on-V  in  refrigerator 
cars  and  if  they  ship  via  truck,  insist  that  the  trucks 
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protect  the  goods  from  freezing.  We  learn  that  several 
complaints  have  been  registered  because  trucks  gen¬ 
erally  do  not  protect  the  merchandise  against  the  cold. 

PERSONALS — Unconfirmed  reports  have  it  there 
will  be  many  changes  among  our  local  houses  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  only  ones  we  have 
heard  of  to  date  are: 

1.  Mr.  J.  J.  Mulligan,  for  27  years  with  John  Sex¬ 
ton  &  Company,  has  severed  his  connection  and 
associated  himself  with  the  old  line  firm — Calu¬ 
met  Tea  &  Coffee  Company. 

2.  Mr.  D.  V.  Lord,  for  the  past  3  years  special  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Sylmar  Packing  Corporation, 
large  olive  producers  in  California,  is  returning 
to  the  coast.  The  “Lord”  is  well-liked  by  all 
within  the  trade  and  his  happy  and  cheery  pres¬ 
ence  will  be  missed.  Lord  certainly  “knows  his 
olives”  and  would  make  a  valuable  man  for 
someone  in  that  line  or  kindred  food  product. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Christmas  Greetings  From  the  Gulf — ^The  Old  Year  Has  Been 
a  Prosperous  One  for  a  Few — ^The  Great  Fear  of  Spending 

Money  is  Still  With  Us — Hardships  of  Our  Forefathers. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  22,  1932. 
YE,  BYE  1932 — When  these  lines  will  be  read,  it 
will  be  after  Xmas  and  old  Santa  Claus  will  have 
left  for  his  hibernating  quarters  in  the  frigid 
zone. 

To  some  of  us  Xmas  this  year  has  been  just  another 
day  gone;  to  others  it  has  been  a  day  of  good  cheer 
and  plenty  whoopie  and  still  to  others  it  has  been  the 
substituting  of  a  Xmas  of  plenty  for  one  of  want,  but 
to  all  of  us,  it  has  been  the  winding  up  of  another  de¬ 
pression  year,  regardless  of  our  condition  or  our  state 
in  lite. 

Ths  old  1932  year  just  ending,  while  leaving  many 
in  destitute  circumstances,  yet  it  has  been  to  others 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  years  in  the  history  of  their 
career.  This  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  bunk,  but  not 
so  whei  you  take  into  consideration  the  wage  earner 
that  has  not  had  his  salary  reduced  or  reduced  only 
slightly  in  the  past  five  years.  To  him  the  year  1932 
has  been  a  very  prosperous  one,  whether  he  realizes 
it  or  not,  because  his  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced 
fully  40  p»r  cent  and  the  buying  power  of  his  earnings 
increased  nearly  100  per  cent,  then  why  should  this 
wage  earner  worry  and  complain  when  he  is  sitting  on 
top  of  the  world  as  far  as  his  financial  condition  is 
concerned,  ievertheless  he  is  worrying  and  complain¬ 
ing  right  on,  simply  because  he  hears  hard-times  every 
day,  he  eats  -t  every  day  and  breathes  it  every  day, 
hence  he  believes  that  it’s  on  him  too. 

Some  of  these  prosperous  wage  earners  even  go  so 
far  as  to  depri\e  themselves  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
therefore  there  is  very  little  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
a  change  for  better  Easiness  conditions  until  the  great 


fear  of  spending  money  has  been  overcome.  Of  course, 
no  individual,  nor  set  of  individuals  can  accomplish 
very  much  along  this  line,  so  we  will  have  to  work  with 
it  as  much  as  it  lies  within  our  power  until  things  are 
rounded  up  in  shape  again.  It  is  quite  discouraging  at 
times,  but  there  is  nothing  to  gain  by  giving  up,  so  let’s 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  for  it  is  bound  to 
work  out  in  the  course  of  time. 

A  mighty  good  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomp¬ 
lished  through  hard  work  and  perseverance,  is  a  mov¬ 
ing  picture  that  I  once  saw  of  “pioneer  days  in  the 
West,”  when  our  forefathers  roamed  this  rough,  un¬ 
settled  wild  country  to  reach  the  goal  of  civilization 
for  America. 

What  we  are  going  through  now  is  not  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  to  the  hardship,  privation  and  hunger  that  our 
ancestors  went  through  to  settle  this  country.  That 
moving  picture  from  an  educational  standpoint  was 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  pictures  that  I  have  ever 
seen. 

It  brought  before  me  vivid  discription  of  honest  to 
goodness  suffering  and  hardships  of  traveling  over 
rocky,  wild  and  not  traveled  before  sections  of  the 
country  on  horseback  and  covered  wagons,  traversing 
desert  lands  where  water  was  not  obtainable  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  intense  heat  and  cold  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  generation  in  the 
way  of  hardship  that  can  compare  to  it,  yet  we  are 
inclined  to  make  a  big  howl  and  are  ready  to  give  up 
when  we  are  put  to  a  test  of  physical  and  mental 
endurance  these  days  and  times. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  it  is  much  easier  to  achieve 
success  now  than  it  was  years  ago,  therefore  we 
would  be  mighty  poor  sports  if  we  laid  down  on  the 
job  at  this  time,  so  let’s  bear  in  mind  what  our  fore¬ 
fathers  went  through  to  bring  us  to  where  we  are  and 
let  it  serve  as  an  incentive  to  work  harder  to  overcome 
the  present  adverse  business  conditions,  or  at  least 
bear  it  with  more  content. 

The  canning  game  is  in  no  worse  shape  than  the 
average  industry,  therefore,  we  have  an  equal  chance 
with  the  others  to  stay  with  ’em,  so  we  are  going  to 
do  it,  and  may  1933  be  a  happy  and  prosperous  one 
for  us. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Cold  Weather  Clears  Market  for  Canned  Foods — Grapefruit 
Prices  Announced  by  Del  Monte  for  Florida  Packing — Also 
Grapefruit  Juice  Prices — Now  Packing  Oysters  on 
the  Pacific — Market  Quiet. 

San  Francisco,  December  22,  1932. 

A  RECORD — Dame  Nature  must  have  been  read- 
ing  the  cigarette  advertisements  of  late  telling 
/  \  how  nature  in  the  rough  is  seldom  mild. 

Anyway,  she  underwent  a  quick  reversal  of  form  in 
California  and  November,  the  warmest  in  the  history 
of  the  State,  has  been  supplanted  by  the  coldest 
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December  on  record.  A  gale  which  swept  in  from 
the  snow-covered  Rocky  Mountain  region  brought 
spitting  snow  to  sections  of  California  where  snow 
is  almost  unknown,  along  with  a  week  of  unprece¬ 
dented  cold  weather.  In  San  Francisco,  all  records 
for  low  temperatures  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  were  broken  when  27.1  degrees 
above  zero  was  registered.  In  other  sections  of  north¬ 
ern  California  temperatures  dropped  to  near-record 
lows,  causing  considerable  damage  to  citrus  fruits  and 
winter  vegetables.  A  large  part  of  the  orange  crop 
in  this  section  of  the  State  had  already  been  harvested, 
but  the  loss  of  the  unharvested  part  is  estimated  at 
more  than  $1,000,000.  Heavy  damage  was  also  done 
to  peas,  potatoes,  lettuce,  artichokes  and  celery.  The 
demand  for  canned  foods,  especially  vegetables,  has 
been  stimulated  to  a  marked  degree,  and  this  will  be 
noticed  for  several  months,  or  until  new  plantings  are 
ready  for  harvesting. 

GRAPEFRUIT  PRICES — The  California  Packing 
Corporation  brought  out  formal  opening  prices  on 
canned  grapefruit  under  date  of  December  14,  these 
being  for  shipment  from  Tampa,  Fla.  Del  Monte 
brand  is  quoted  at  $1.10  a  dozen  on  No.  2  tall,  and 
62>4c  for  the  8-ounce  size.  Mission  brand  broken 
segments  in  the  No.  2  tall  size  is  quoted  at  95c.  Orders 
will  be  entered  subject  to  confirmation  for  shipment 
as  requested  by  buyer  to  May  1,  1933,  and  prices  on 
Del  Monte  are  guaranteed  against  the  corporation’s 
own  decline  on  unshipped  orders  and  goods  in  transit. 
Unsold  floor  stocks  in  buyer’s  warehouse  from  ship¬ 
ments  sold  at  this  list  are  also  guaranteed  against  the 
'corporation’s  decline  for  sixty  days  from  dhte  of 
arrival  at  destination.  Prices  have  also  been  brought 
out  on  Del  Monte  grapefruit  juice,  as  follows:  No.  2 
tall  tins,  971/2C,  and  picnic  tins,  62V2C.  Attention  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  this  fruit  juice  is  subject  to 
a  Federal  tax  which  amounts  to  about  3V2C  a  dozen 
on  No.  2  tails  and  2c  a  dozen  on  picnic  tins.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  California  Packing  Corporation 
has  brought  out  grapefruit  juice  under  its  featured 
brands  as  it  has  never  been  satisfied  with  the  quality 
of  the  juice  produced  under  the  regulation  methods. 
It  has  conducted  experiments  for  several  years  to 
develop  a  method  of  packing  that  would  insure  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  high  quality  and  these  have  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  This  season’s  pack  will  be 
limited  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  a  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  for  introductory  purposes. 

OYSTERS — Considerable  interest  is  being  shown 
in  the  new  oyster  packing  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  pack  that  has  been  made  has  met 
with  a  very  favorable  reception.  A  new  type  of 
oyster  has  been  developed  from  seed  imported  from 
Japan  and  it  is  held  by  experts  that  this  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  oyster.  Coast 
packers  are  grading  their  product  very  carefully  and 
are  making  efforts  to  put  out  a  distinctive  article. 

MARKET — The  California  canned  fruit  market  is 
marking  time,  with  no  real  selling  pressure  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  no  marked  buying  interest.  Canners  seem 
to  feel  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  as  well,  or  even 
better,  as  far  as  price  is  concerned,  after  the  first  of 


the  year  and  are  not  inclined  to  grant  concessions. 
Many  distributors  are  known  to  have  only  about 
enough  stock  to  last  until  the  first  of  the  year.  Prices 
are  firmer  on  standards,  and  the  lower  grades  than 
on  the  higher  grades. 

NOTES 

Press  reports  from  Chicago  recently  told  of  the  arrival  there 
of  a  shipment  of  Del  Monte  products  from  the  Pacific  coast 
amounting  to  32  carloads,  or  about  a  million  and  a  half  pounds, 
the  purchase  having  been  made  by  the  A.  &  P.  stores  for  a 
special  sale. 

*  ♦  * 

A  recent  survey  of  the  California  canned  asparagus  market 
disclosed  the  interesting  fact  that  out  of  111  foreign  countries 
to  which  shipments  are  made  through  the  port  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  asparagus  went  to  a  total  of  101.  About  20  per  cent  of 
the  1931  pack  was  exported,  but  usually  this  percentage  is 
considerably  less.  France  is  the  best  market,  followed  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Canada  and  Belgium.  The  peak  year 
in  exports  was  1929. 

»  *  * 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  annual  vegetable  cutting  bee 
of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  held  at  San  Francisco 
early  in  the  month,  was  the  attention  paid  to  tomato  juice  and 
the  improvement  in  quality,  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year. 
Improvement  in  quality  was  noted  right  through  the  list,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  spinach  and  in  asparagus,  a  showing  that  may  be 
regarded  as  highly  pleasing  in  face  of  the  trend  toward  low 
prices. 

♦  *  * 

Resolutions  vigorously  protesting  proposed  changes  in  the 
regulations  governing  use  of  codes  in  messages  between  coun¬ 
tries  were  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Club  at  San  Francisco.  The  International  Telegraph,  Cable  and 
Radio  Conference  held  a  short  time  ago  at  Madrid,  Spain, 
ordered  the  ten  letter  code  word  replaced  by  five  letters,  with 
a  five  word  minimum  in  place  of  the  present  one  of  three  words. 
Stanley  Powell,  representing  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  as  export  manager,  was  a  speaker  and  declared  that  the 
new  ruling  would  increase  cable  costs  about  twenty  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Northwest  Canners’  Association 
a  decision  was  reached  not  to  release  1932  pack  statistics  until 
next  spring,  or  until  about  the  time  that  canners  commence  to 
make  preparations  for  the  1933  pack.  The  contention  is  made 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  pack  statistics  to  aid  canners  in  plan¬ 
ning  packs  and  that  they  are  not  needed  at  this  time  of  the 
year  when  only  marketing  activities  are  carried  on. 

*  #  !|I 

George  R.  Ward,  manager  of  the  pineapple  division  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  has  returned  to  Honolulu  from 
a  visit  at  the  San  Francisco  headquarters. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  D.  Dole,  president  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  is  spending  a  vacation  in  British 
Columbia  and  will  be  on  the  mainland  about  two  months. 

♦  *  * 

A.  Ansara  has  been  appointel  manager  of  the  Delray  Cor¬ 
poration,  San  Francisco,  packers  of  fool  specialties.  ' 

*  *  * 

The  Family  Kitchen,  Inc.,  780  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco, 
will  commence  packing  operations  on  meats  and  soups  shortly. 
The  firm  is  now  giving  its  attention  to  salads,  jellied  chicken 
and  jellied  tuna  fish. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Schmiedell  &  Company,  whose  lines  include  canned  food 
products,  have  moved  from  149  California  Street  to  59  Main 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

The  San  Francisco  trade  recently  enjoyed  a  visit  from 
Casimiro  Roda,  of  Cadiz,  Spain,  who  came  to  the  coast  as  the 
representative  of  Schroeder  Bros.,  importers  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  olive  oils.  *  ♦  * 

The  plant  of  the  Producers  Cooperative  Packing  Company  at 
Salem,  Ore.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently,'  together  with  much 
of  the  unsold  canned  fruit  on  hand. 
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December  26,1932 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  REPORT  PRACTICE  OF 
SHORTWEICHTS  WIDE-SPREAD  IN  GROCERY  TRADE 

URCHASES  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  a 
selected  list  of  commodities  in  chain  stoi’es,  in  four  widely 
separated  cities,  during  the  course  of  its  investigation  into  chain 
store  practices,  under  a  resolution  passed  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  were  reported  underweight  in  about  one-half,  or  50.3 
per  cent  of  the  items  purchased.  On  all  purchases  made  for  the 
commission  in  independent  and  cooperative  chain  store  retail 
units  in  the  four  cities,  the  short  weight  items  amounted  to 
slightly  less  than  half,  or  47.8  per  cent,  it  was  reported. 

Overweights  were  reported  on  only  34.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
purchases  from  chain  stores,  as  compared  with  43.8  per  cent 
of  the  purchases  from  independents  and  cooperatives  combined, 
the  commission  continued.  The  report,  entitled  “Short  Weighing 
and  Over  Weighing  in  Chain  and  Independent  Grocery  Stores,” 
pointed  out  that  the  buyer  of  merchandise  which  is  weighed  and 
packaged  in  advance  of  sale  stands  about  two  chances  out  of 
three  that  he  will  get  short  weights  from  either  the  independent 
dealer  or  the  cooperative  and  only  a  slightly  better  chance  in 
the  chain  stores. 

A  summary,  accompanying  the  letter  of  submissal  of  the 
report  to  the  Senate,  continued,  “Total  net  shortage  (difference 
between  total  quantities  short  weight  and  over  weight)  on  all 
items  purchased  from  chain  stores  was  slightly  more  than  0.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  bought,  as  compared  with  a  net 
average  for  independents  of  0.143  per  cent.  The  overages  and 
shortages  from  cooperatives  exactly  balanced.  Combining  the 
cooperatives  and  the  independent  dealer  purchases,  the  average 
is  a  net  overage  of  0.096  per  cent. 

“While  the  size  of  the  shortage  for  chains  may  seem  insignifi¬ 
cant  to  many,  it  would  amount  to  3.41  per  cent  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  these  bulk  commodities,  figured  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  stock  turnover  of  grocery  and  meat  chains  of  10.61 
per  cent  per  annum. 

“A  total  of  797  items,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  total  purchases 
made  for  this  report  in  the  four  cities  were  pre-weighed,  and 
almost  two-thirds  of  these,  were  obtained  from  chain  stores. 

“As  has  often  been  alleged,  short  weights  occurred  more  fre¬ 
quently  on  these  pre-weighed  items  than  on  items  weighed  at 
the  time  of  sale.  For  the  chains,  the  proportion  of  pre-weighed 
items  which  were  short  in  weight  was  50  per  cent  as  compared 
with  50.3  per  cent  on  both  pre-weighed  and  other  items. 

“For  independents  and  cooperatives  combined,  the  difference 
was  much  more  striking.  The  proportion  of  shortages  on  pre¬ 
weighed  items  was  65  per  cent  as  against  only  47.8  per  cent  on 
the  total  items  purchased  from  those  dealers. 

“The  Commission’s  report  is  based  on  the  weights  given  on 
five  bulk  commodities  bought  in  chain  and  independent  stores 
and  was  undertaken  to  answer  a  charge  frequently  made  that 
chain  grocery  stores  obtain  an  advantage  over  independents 
through  short-weighing  of  bulk  commodities. 

“The  commodities  purchased  were  navy  beans,  dried  prunes, 
lima  beans,  light  weight  sweetened  crackers  and  sugar,  the 
quantities  varying  from  one-half  pound  to  four  pounds.  They 
were  obtained  in  a  total  of  1,691  stores  situated  in  four  cities, 
each  having  more  than  100,000  population — one  situated  in  New 
England,  one  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  one  in  the  South, 
and  one  in  the  Middle  West.” 

Of  the  total  number  of  stores  shopped,  the  Commission’s 
report  continued,  702,  or  41.5  per  cent,  belonged  to  11  different 


grocery  or  grocery  and  meat  chains;  320,  or  18.9  per  cent  were 
independent  stores  affiliated  with  11  cooperative  chains;  and  669, 
or  39.6  per  cent  were  independent  stores  without  cooperative 
affiliations.  As  certain  of  the  11  chains  operated  stores  in  more 
than  one  of  the  four  cities,  the  city  comparisons  are  for  14 
groups  of  chain  stores. 

“It  should  not  be  inferred  that  all  chain  stores  gave  short 
weights  or  that  all  independent  stores  gave  net  overweights,” 
the  report  pointed  out.  “In  city  No.  1,  the  chains  gave  short 
weights  less  frequently  than  either  the  cooperatives  or  inde¬ 
pendents.  In  other  three  cities,  the  former  were  more  frequently 
short  than  the  latter.  In  no  one  of  the  four  cities  did  the  chains 
give  overages  more  frequently  than  shortages  although  the 
cooperatives  did  in  one  city,  the  independents  in  two,  and  the 
cooperatives  and  independents  combined  in  two. 

“In  city  No.  1,  the  chains  had  a  net  overage  in  the  total  quan¬ 
tities  purchased  but  gave  net  shortages  in  the  other  three. 
The  cooperatives  likewise  gave  a  net  overage  in  only  one  city 
(No.  4)  and  were  short  in  the  other  three. 

“The  independents,  excluding  cooperatives,  on  the  other  hard 
had  a  net  shortage  in  total  weight  purchased  in  only  one  city 
and  a  net  overage  in  three.  Cooperatives  and  independent'-, 
combined  had  net  shortages  in  two  cities  and  net  overages  in 
two. 

“Short  weighing  was  found  to  be  much  more  prevalent  i' 
city  No.  2  for  every  group  of  distributors  than  it  was  in 
other  city.  That  city  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  in  whic’i 
every  one  of  the  three  groups  of  distributors  had  a  net  short¬ 
age.  The  combined  chain  distributors  in  that  city,  with  a  net 
shortage  of  over  1  per  cent  (1.044  per  cent)  and  61.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  items  purchased  underweight,  were  responsible  for 
a  highper  proportion  of  short  weight  purchases  and  a  higher 
net  shortage  than  any  other  group  of  distributors  tabulated  in 
any  of  the  four  cities. 

“The  pi'oportion  of  purchases  from  the  several  chains  which 
were  short  weight  exceeded  the  proportion  of  purchases  which 
were  overweight  in  all  but  two  of  the  14  separate  chain  com¬ 
parisons.  For  any  chains  the  lowest  proportion  of  short  weights 
was  38.6  per  cent  of  the  total  purchases  made  from  it;  the 
highest  was  69.5  per  cent.  In  most  cases,  overweights  for  the 
chains  ranged  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  items  pur¬ 
chased.  Eleven  chains  or  nearly  80  per  cent  of  them  gave  n“t 
shortages  on  the  total  quantities  bought  and  in  two  cities,  none 
of  the  chains  had  a  net  overage. 

“Of  the  14  chain  groups  shopped  in  the  four  cities,  there  were 
only  three  which  had  net  overages,  the  highest  of  which  was 
.212  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  purchased.  The  range  of 
net  shortages  for  the  different  chain  groups  was  from  .036  of 
1  per  cent  to  1.730  per  cent. 

“The  proportion  of  short  weights  given  by  cooperative  chains 
exceeded  the  proportion  of  overweights  in  5  of  the  8  cooperative 
groups  as  compared  with  12  out  of  14  chain  groups.  The 
smallest  proportion  of  short  weights  given  by  any  cooperative 
was  37.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  items  purchased  from 
it,  and  the  largest  was  61.5  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  over¬ 
weight  purchases  from  the  various  cooperatives  ranged  from 
32.2  per  cent  to  53.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  purchases. 
The  total  quantities  bought  from  each  of  the  8  cooperative 
group  of  stores  showed  a  net  shortage  in  weight  while  those 
from  each  of  the  remaining  3  showed  a  net  overage.  The 
largest  net  shortage  in  weight  for  any  one  of  these  cooperative 
groups  was  .722  of  1  per  cent  of  the  quantity  purchased;  the 
largest  net  overage  1.047  per  cent.” 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS- Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Publlther  of  tho 
Indiutry’a  Literature 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  $Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co.* 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  *‘N.  Y.’*  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS'  (California) 
White  Mammoth,  No.  2^....« 

'  Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2%. . . 

Peeled,  No,  2% - 

Medium,  No.  2^................~~... 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

Small,  No.  1  sq...................~..... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 
16  oz.  . . 


No.  10  . . . 

BEANS8 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 


Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANSJ  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White..........~~~. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . . 

No.  10  . . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 47% 

BEETS8 

Baby.  No.  2 . 1.10 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  3 .  1. 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . .  2. 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS^ 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.26 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . . . 67%, 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.00  , 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2.... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2................ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10.... . .  S, 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split.  No.  10 - 


3.76 

.85 


90  ., 

82%.. 
80  .. 

76  . 
66  .. 
60 
60 


.60 

4.00 


. 90 

_  8.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . 4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 


No.  10 


.86 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois...._ . .  ....~» 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 .  1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  ........  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . .  1.26  1.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.26 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.76  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.75  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


Balto. 

N.Y, 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

2.46 

No.  2%  . 

2.46 

No.  3  . 

aaaaeeee 

No.  10  . 

— 

8.16 

2.86 

SPINACH* 

2.80 

2.75 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.75 

No.  2%  . 

2.56 

2.76 

No.  3  . 

2.80 

No.  10  . 

2.16 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

2.40 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

2.06 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 


.40 

.80 

2.36 

Standard  Green  Com,  Freeh  Limas, 
No.  2  . 

.65 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

.60 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

2.76 

3.00 

Standard*  No.  2,  F.  0.  B.  factory.... 

.66 

.95 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

.60 

3.00 

........ 

No.  10 . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

1.26 

7.00 

1.30 

6.66 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  8  . 

6.26 

6.26 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

.76 

3.75 

.60 

.90 

No.  10  . . . 

.66 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

8.26 

8.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

.85 

.76 

.90 

.70 

.86 

.90 


.60 

.46 

.75 

.70 


No.  2 

F.  O.  B.  County, 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County. 

No.  10  .  2.60 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.40 

TOMATO  PUREFi  (F.  O.  R.  Factory! 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 35 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.76 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.50 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40 


.35 
.35 
.65 

•62% . 

.86  .85 

.82% . 


•37% 

".’eo 


3.06 


.40 

2.25 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES'  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS'  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES' 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10,  water.........._......„.............. 

No.  2,  Preserved . . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES' 

Maine,  No.  2 . .‘.M.. . 

No.  10  . . . . 

CHERRIES' 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  R^  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

California  Standard,  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES*  .t 

Standard  No.  2 . . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT' 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 


3.00 

3.26 

1.15 

1.15 

1.30 

1.30 

8.76 

— 

1.35 

6.60 

4.76 

........ 

1.76 

2.00 

2.10 


.67% . 

1.20  1.35 

3.50  . 

.72% . 

1.25  . 

3.55  . 


.85 

1.30 


No.  3  '. . ; . . 

. . . 80 

1.00 

No.  10 _ _ 

_  2,76 

8.00 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

1.90 

1.70 

4.76 


PEACHES* 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


.75 

California  Standard,  No.  2%  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

2.20 

2.65 

Fancv.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 

.80 

.86 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

1.26 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

1.30 

4.00 

1.20 

3.60 

PINEAPPLE* 

1.15 

3.75 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10.. 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10., 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.35 

.80 

3.36 

1.75 

1.60 

1.65 

1.45 

1.30 

1.06 

4.10 

4.26 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.46  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . . . 

1-lb.  cans  . 70 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.10 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


4.00 

2.00 

1.26 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 80  1.00 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1 

Flat,  No.  % .  1 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2. 

Flat,  No.  % - - - 


66  1.55 

36  . 

95  . 


70  .60 

87%  .96 
86  2.86 
76  . 

82%  .82% 


Medium,  Red,  Tall . . . 

1.22%  1.36 

SHRlMPi 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

SARDINESg  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

V±  Oil,  keys . 

t2.50 

t3.15 

*3.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

*2.76 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48*8 . 

3.00 

*3.06 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  .  7.80 

White,  Is  .  13.66 

Blue  Fin,  %s . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.36 

Striped,  %s  .  6.16 

Striped,  Is  .  9.20 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy .  4.66 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7.80 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.66 


6.25 


December  26, 1932 


COKE  AND  CHARCOAL 

TIN  PLATES 

SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CANNING  AND  PACKING  INDUSTRIES 


-  DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES:  - - 

Chicago.  III.  -  The  208  So.  La  Salle  Street  Buildinz  Detroit.  Mich.  ...  Buhl  Building  Philadelphia.  Pa.  -  -  Widener  Building 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  -  -  Union  Trust  Buildine  N e\v  Orleans.  La.  -  -  921  Canal  Street  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  ...  Frick  Buildioe 

Denver.  Colo.  -  -  First  National  Bank  Bui  dine  N E'.v  York,  N.  Y.  ...  71  Broadway  St.  Louis.  Mo.  -  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Buildine 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors — Columbia  Steel  Company,  San  Francisco,  California.  Export  Distributors — United  States  Steel  Products  Company.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


The  base  of  AMERICAN  Coke  Tin  Plates 
is  good  soft  steel.  These  plates  are  carefully 
manufactured  in  every  detail,  and  are  the 
recognized  standards  with  buyers  and  users' 
everywhere, particularly  in  the  canning  trades. 


High  grade  AMERICAN  Charcoals  are  also 
produced  in  grades  adapted  to  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  for  full  information  on 
Steel  Sheets  and  Tin  Plates  for  all  uses ;  also 
USS  Stainless  Steel  Sheets  and  Light  Plates. 


General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

Important  Recent  Introductions 


Large  Podded  Surprise.  Long  Pod  Perfection. 


Beans  New  Stringless  Green  Pod. 

Sweet  Corn  Proven  Hybrids  of  Country  Gentleman,  Narrow 

Grain  and  Stowells  Evergreen;  Redgreen,  Cros- 
green.  Golden  Cross  Bantam  and  Top  Cross 
Bantam.  The  last  two  being  highly  resistant  to 
Stewart’s  Disease. 


Beet 

Carrot 

Cucumber 

Squash 

Tomato 


Detroit  Dark  Red,  New  Strain. 

Chantenay,  Improved. 

National  Association  Pickling. 

Golden  Delicious  Marrow. 

Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Clark's  Special  "B",  Clark's 
Special  "C",  Indiana  Baltimore. 


Write  or  wire  your  inquiries  for 

ASGROW  WELL  BRED  SEEDS 

Aaannat^Jii  3nr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Npm  (llnttn^rttrut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


